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Itiis  FAITH  unconquerable,  his  passion  for 
work  irresistible,  his  accomplishment  not  sur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  invention,  Thomas 
Alva  Edison  has  achieved  far  more  than  man- 
kind can  ever  appreciate,  February  eleventh  is 
the  eightieth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Wherever  electricity  is  used — in  homes,  in  busi- 
ness, in  industry — there  are  hearts  that  are  con- 
sciously grateful,  that  humbly  pay  him  homage. 
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“On  College  Street” 

SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 

RIVERS 

C.  Ross,  Proprietor 
Always  the  Best  in 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

IF  YOU  ARE 

(Opposite  Postofficc) 

INTERESTED  IN 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 

Oberlin  Real  Estate 

All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 

Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 

It  is  Always 

Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 

Special  Attention. 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

PHONE  i8i  AUTO  SERVICE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

“You  Will  Be  Interested  To  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus 
at  Oberlin 

What  Kind  of  Faculty  Do  You  Want  at  Oberlin? 

On  this  page  the  need  of  nC'iv  buildings  on  tlie  campus  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  and 
will  be  again.  The  problem  of  a building  program  is  intimately  related  to  that  of  faculty  salaries. 
New  buildings  are  imperativelv  needed  and  must  be  provided,  but  there  is  a point  beyond  which 
the  College  cannot  safely  capitalize  the  loyalty  and  love  of  its  teachers  for  the  institution,  nor  has 
it  a right  to  do  so. 

Great  personalities  are  unquestionably  the  supreme  asset  of  any  college,  and  great  personali- 
ties can  be  brought  to  Oberlin  and  retained  there  only  if  a satisfactory  living  compensation  is 
paid. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  in  Chicago,  this  question 
was  given  an  important  place.  The  statement  was  made  that  “ the  present  policy  of  low  salaries 
threatens  to  run  the  whole  college  teaching  profession  into  the  ground ; superior  men  are  in- 
creasingly being  driven  into  more  lucrative  professions.” 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  impossible  situation  of  a professor  living  the  type  of  life  that 
makes  for  productive  study,  research,  and  inspiring  teaching,  in  an  atmosphere  of  anxious  con- 
cern for  financial  matters,  worr)'  in  regard  to  a proper  provision  for  his  family,  adequate  in- 
surance, education  for  his  children,  and  being  compelled  to  seek  remuneration  outside  of  his  col- 
lege employment  to  supplement  his  limited  resources. 

This  problem  concerns  not  only  Oberlin  but  many  other  colleges.  Yale,  for  example.  Is  in 
the  midst  of  a campaign  for  twenty  million  dollars,  avowedly  for  salary  increases  and  additional 
equipment.  ' The  Alumni  of  Bowdoin  also,  in  a Report  on  the  Needs  of  the  College  (August, 
1926),  make  this  statement:  “We*  recommend  that  the  salary  scale  for  the  FaculU'  be  kept  at  a 

point  where  Bowdoin  can  offer  compensation  which  will  compare  favorably  with  that  offered 
by  other  colleges  of  similar  type.  College  teachers  are  ^mong  the  worst  paid  of  skilled  laborers. 

. . . Unless  college  teachers  as  a class  are  willing  to  put  their  profession  on  a definitely  monastic 
basis  with  vows  of  poverty  and  celibacy  as  universal  requirements  for  ordination,  it  is  idle  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  material  inducements  enter  this  as  they  do  every  field  of  employment.  To 
suppose  that  a college  professor  does  not  feel  the  difference  between  a $4,000  salary  and  a $6,000 
salary  is  as  little  to  his  credit  as  to  suppose  that  he  cares  for  nothing  but  pelf.” 

Oberlin  must  face  this  situation,  for  colleges  of  its  own  rank*  are  paying  33%  more  as  an 
average  maximum  than  Oberlin  is  now  offering  its  teachers. 

The  College  will  be  able,  after  1927,  through  its  new  endowment,  to  provide  for  a better 
scale  of  salaries,  for  the  betterment  of  its  departmental  equipment,  and  for  a few  additional 
teachers  in  the  departments  where  they  are  necessary,  and  also  make  emergency  provision  to 
some  extent  until  new  buildings  are  erected  if,  and  only  if,  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege cooperate  in  making  possible  its  building  program  vjith  nnc'  and  additional  funds.  The  al- 
ternative is  a policy  of  restriction  and  delay  seriousU^  affecting  faculty  morale. 

The  moral  of  this  little  homily  is  that  Oberlin  College  needs  the  united  support  of 
all  its  friends  in  promoting  its  building  program,  in  order  that  its  endowment  resources 
may  be  used  for  the  intensive  development  of  the  college  at  the  most  critically  vital 
points;  namely,  to  improve  the  personnel  of  the  faculty,  increase  salaries  and  bring  the 
equipment  of  its  various  departments  up  to  date. 
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If  you  are  failing  to  read  the  series  of  articles  in  the 
Alu7nni  Magazine  on  Pioneer  Women  of  Oberlin  you  are  miss- 
ing a rare  treat.  Miss  Hosford  has  gathered 
HISTORY  into  this  series  valuable  historical  material. 
WORTH  She  has  checked  and  rechecked  her  data  so 
READING  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  authenticity  and 
accuracy.  She  here  presents  it  in  a most  in- 
teresting manner.  Her  subtle  humor  keeps  an  almost 
continuous  smile  on  your  face. 

It  should  also  be  with  considerable  pride  that  one  reads 
this  history  of  his  alma  mater  and  realizes  the  large 
part  some  of  those  who  have  gone  before  have  played  in 
life’s  affairs.  This  college  was  the  first  in  America  to 
give  the  full  academic  degree  to  women;  from  its  campus 
went  forth  the  girl  who  was  to  become  the  first  ordained 
woman  minister  in  America;  it  gave  to  the  woman  suffrage 
movement  its  first  college  graduate  and  for  fifty  years 
its  outstanding  leader.  Similarly  striking  statements  will 
appear  in  forthcoming  articles  by  Miss  Hosford.  Alumni 
of  Oberlin  should  be  informed,  and  should  not  hesitate  to 
make  use  of  the  information  to  the  credit  and  honor  of 
the  college. 

Has  not  the  average  Oberlin  alumnus  too  much  of  the 
inferiority  complex,  to  use  an  overworked  term,  in  his 
references  to  Oberlin?  Is  it  not  time  that  he  quit  apolo- 
gizing for  this  or  that  distinguishing  trait  of  his  college 
and  gloried  a bit  in  the  fact  that  Oberlin  has  stood  for 
great  causes,  that  its  alumni  have  pioneered  when  pio- 
neering took  courage. 


If  most  readers  took  the  editorials  of  the  present  regime  of 
the  Review  in  the  same  humor  as  does  the  editor  of  The  Ober- 
lin News  there  would  be  fewer  thoughtless 
editorials  in  the  college  paper  and  fewer 
provoked  readers.  Commenting  upcn 
two  recent  editorials  in  the  Review  *the 
News  editor  says;  " It  has  been  known 
for  years  that  there  is  a collegiate  lan- 
guage and  a collegiate  style  of  wearing 
apparel.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is 
proper  that  the  earnest  student  should 
be  recognized  by  his  cap  or  the  cuff  on  his  trousers  or  b.v 
his  choice  language,  rather  than  by  any  air  of  learning. 
But  now  come  complications.  The  Review,  official  organ 
of  the  student  body  in  Oberlin,  is  making  a dignified  but 
determined  plea  for  recognition  of  the  peculiar  need  of  the 


PREPARED 

BRAND  OF 

SPIRITUAL 

GUIDANCE 

AND  A 

COLLEGIATE 

SANDWICH 


young  man  in  college  for  a specially  prepared  brand  of 
spiritual  guidance  and  for  a coliegiate  sandwich  as  well. 
While  there  will  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  anvone  to 
deny  the  needs  of  the  student  in  this  or  any  other  matter, 
there  is  some  disturbance  as  to  just  which  form  this  spirit- 
ual and  material  food  shall  take.  Despite  the  fact  that 
t ere  are  eight  churches  and  many  more  preachers  in 
Oberlin,  reinforced  or  offset,  as  the  view  may  be.  bv  nine 
restaurants,  the  Review  insists  that  the  needs  of  the 
students  are  not  met  either  physically  or  spiritually. 


The  Review  properly  recognizes  the  matter  as  one  of 
delicacy  and  falls  to  specify  just  what  the  new  church  and 
the  new  restaurant  should  provide.  It  do°s  say  ”t\Tth 
an  audience  made  up  of  scientifically-minded  professors, 
harshly  critical  college  students,  and  easy-going  towns- 


people, who  want  religion  instead  of  facts,  what  preacher 
can  hope  to  bring  a message  which  appeals  to  all  at 
once?’  The  Review  says  there  seems  to  be  but  one  way 
to  better  such  a situation  and  that  is  the  formation  of  a 
Student  Church.  Steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  that 
end.  But  who  will  take  care  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation with  scientific  minds  and  what  will  be  the  por- 
tion of  the  easy-going  people  who  in  a world  of  progress 
still  hope  to  find  religion  in  the  church?  This  is  of  course 
a question  wliich  the  students  do  not  have  to  answer,  but 
one  could  wish  from  them  a little  feeling  of  regard  for 
the  souls  of  their  fellow  beings  who  walk  in  darkness. 

"The  minister  of  the  new  church  must  be  old  enough, 
says  the  Review,  to  offer  good  advice,  but  young  enough  to 
understand  the  student’s  real  problems.  The  restaurant 
must  have  a collegiate  style  of  decoration  and  must  be 
restful  to  the  tired  mind  and  body.  Both  proposals  sound 
reasonable.  The  Review  promises  much  profit  to  the 
Babbitt  w'ho  will  undertake  the  material  end  of  these 
needed  improvements.  The  consciousness  of  work  well 
done  should,  as  w-e  say  in  Oberlin,  be  sufficient  reward  for 
the  man  who  takes  charge  of  the  new  Student  Church. 
It  there  be  an  improved  religion  or  an  advanced  science 
to  which  the  students  under  present  conditions  do  not  have 
access,  the  oversight  should  be  repaired  at  once.  In  lesser 
degree,  if  there  is  any  lack  of  food  either  in  quality  or 
quantity  or  of  proper  atmosphere  for  youth  burdened  with 
the  cares  of  the  world,  there  is  no  less  a duty  to  see  that 
still  another  restaurant  comes  to  tow-n.  ’Vtlth  both  these 
improvements  realized,  instructors  would  doubtless  expect 
even  better  work  in  the  class  room  from  students  ade- 
quately cared  for  in  both  their  spiritual  and  material 
aspirations.” 


The  alumni  must  either  be  very  modest  or  unconcerned 
over  Oberlin  if  the  number  of  referendum  ballots  on  the 
recent  recommendations  of  the  committee 
HAVE  on  How  May  The  College  Test  Its  Product 

YOU  and  the  number  of  suggestions  as  to  the 

AN  successor  of  President  King  are  any  indica- 

OPINION  ? tion  of  their  feelings.  Less  than  five  hun- 

EXPRESS  dred  referendum  ballots  have  been  received. 

IT  Over  sixty-five  hundred  w-ere  sent  out.  The 

special  committee  tried  to  act  as  a vehicle 
of  expression  for  the  alumni.  But  it  must  end  its  work 
with  a little  uncertainty  when  so  few  take  time  to  ex- 
press approval  or  disapproval  of  its  recommendations. 
Does  silence  mean  approval,  or  unconcern? 

The  trustees  of  the  college  have  invited  suggestions 
of  the  alumni  through  the  alumni  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Cross  is  chairman,  tor  suggestions  as  to  the  next 
president.  Does  the  failure  so  far  of  the  alumni  to  make 
suggestions  indicate  a don’t  care  attitude?  The  trustees 
stand  ready  to  investigate  the  qualities  of  any  man  pro- 
posed. You  can’t  take  it  tor  granted  that  some  one  else 
will  propose  your  choice.  “Some  one  else”  may  be  think- 
ing some  one  else  will  suggest  him  with  the  result  that 
your  candidate  will  be  suggested  by  no  one.  And  then, 
too,  the  many  suggestions  of  the  same  name  will  proba- 
bly bear  weight  with  the  trustees.  Why  not  sit  down  at 
once  and  write  Mr.  Cross  your  ideas  on  the  subject. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  ^ 

On  Being  Shabby 


One  evening  not  long  ago,  a Scottish  friend  of  mine 
was  sitting  in  my  study  and  chanced  to  make  some  re- 
mark about  the  wails.  I replied  apologetically  that  the 
wall-paper,  I knew,  was  very  shabby,  but  that  I couldn’t 
face  the  trouble  of  taking  down  bookshelves  and  removing 
pictures  in  order  to  replace  it.  Whereupon  he  quietly 
observed  that  it  passed  his  comprehension  why  Americans 
should  all  insist  on  having  everything  spick  and  span,  new 
and  shining.  “I  like  the  paper  very  well  as  it  is,”  said  he. 
The  instant  he  said  it,  I perceived  that  1 did  too,  and  I 
have  since  reflected  not  a little  on  our  dislike  of  shabbi- 
ness, of  anything  that  is  worn  or  faded  or  that  shows 
signs  of  use. 

We  have  had  lately  in  our  village  an  amusing  example 
of  this  dislike.  The  village  fathers  decreed  that  all  the 
sidewalks  of  Oberlin  should  be  raised  to  a certain  level 
and  straightened.  \’\’hile  I have  no  doubt  that  the  leveling 
was  ordered  for  reasons  of  utility,  I suspect  that  what 
were  believed  to  be  aesthetic  considerations  determined 
the  straightening.  The  result  would  have  been,  it  the 
fathers  had  succeeded,  that  in  a country  where  straight 
lines  are  as  little  called  for  as  anywhere  I know,  we 
should  have  walked  between  parallels  as  rigid  as  those 
of  a railway.  But  fortunately  the  track  of  the  aboriginal 
cow  was  too  much  for  us,  and  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
village  the  curve  of  beauty  still  persists.  We  went  so 
tar,  however,  as  to  mutilate  two  or  three  fine  old  trees, 
not,  1 suppose,  so  as  to  endanger  their  health,  but  certainly 
so  as  to  injure  their  beauty.  Why,  in  a little  town  like 
this,  a sidewalk  should  not  be  made  to  go  round  a beauti- 
ful old  tree  I have  never  been  able  to  understand.  At  any 
rate,  we  villagers  spent  what  is  called  "a  tidy  sum”  in 
order  to  “tidy  up”  our  town,  without  noticeably  im- 
proving it. 

1 think  sometimes,  in  this  connection,  of  a land  where 
almost  everything  is  shabby,  except  a few  staring  new 
buildings;  where  the  old  palaces  are  dingj'  and  crumbing, 
the  old  churches  hopelessly  out  of  repair,  the  old  streets 
narrow  and  winding  and  inconvenient  to  the  last  degi'ee. 
But  the  dingy  old  palaces  shelter  a family  life  of  dignity 
and  decorum,  the  old  churches,  like  the  King’s  daughter, 
are  “all  glorious  within,”  and  the  old  streets  lead  to 
beauty.  Now  and  then,  even  there,  the  newspapers  have 
a spasm  of  tidiness,  but  it  is  soon  allayed,  and  the  dust 
settles  thick  once  more  on  the  indestructible  remains  of 
ancient  loveliness.  Now  and  then,  some  energetic  official 
undertakes  to  “tidy  up”  the  morals  and  the  manners  of 
the  natives,  but  until  quite  lately  he  has  been  happily 
thwarted  by  their  incorrigible  attachment  to  ways  old 
and  tried.  I confess  that  1 look  with  misgiving  upon  this 
aspect  of  the  present  rr</imc.  A tidy  and  “efficient” 
Italy — may  the  Italic  gods  avert  the  omen  1 

For  shabbiness  and  its  coirelative  tidiness  are  spiritual 
as  well  as  material  qualities.  One’s  mind  may  be  shabby 
as  well  as  one’s  body  or  one’s  house.  And,  curiously 
enough,  our  dislike  <d'  material  shabbiness  is  suggested  by 
the  meaning  that  we  attacli  to  the  word  when  it  is  applied 


to  immaterial  things.  “Shabby  conduct,”  we  say,  or  “a 
shabby  performance.”  But  1 am  not  using  the  word  in 
this  depreciatory  sense.  By  shabby  1 mean  worn  and 
faded  by  long  use,  and  in  that  sense  our  opinions,  too, 
may  be  shabby,  as  well  as  our  wall-papers,  without  being, 
for  that  reason,  worthy  of  the  rubbish-heap.  Most  of  us 
are  inclined  to  grow  a little  untidy  in  this  particular  as 
we  grow  older.  Our  opinions  become,  as  we  say,  some- 
what the  worse  lor  wear.  But  many  of  us,  in  our  passion 
for  tidiness,  seem  to  be  bent  on  keeping  our  mental  fur- 
niture, as  well  as  our  complexions  and  our  figures,  in  per- 
fect condition.  We  submit  to  having  our  minds  “lifted,” 
as  well  as  our  faces.  There  is  an  old  picture  of  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla  that  shows  the  magnificent  ruinous  walls 
hung  thick  with  warm  and  friendly  ivy,  in  the  midst  of 
which  sits  Shelley  writing  Prometheus  Unbound.  The  ivy 
has  all  been  stripped  from  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  now,  no 
doubt  for  excellent  reasons,  and  the  walls  remain  splendid 
and  imposing,  but  bleak  and  cold  and  unfriendly.  I am 
inclined  by  nature  to  wonder  whether  this  determination 
to  keep  all  our  opinions  relentlessly  up  to  date  is  really 
necessary  and  whether  it  isn’t  sometimes  wiser  and  more 
dignified  to  allow  both  our  minds  and  our  complexions  to 
be  marked  by  “the  unimaginable  touch  of  time.” 

For  there  is  something  very  beautiful,  very  distin- 
guished, about  age  that  submits  to  be  old.  In  a remote 
chapel  hidden  away  behind  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of 
Santo  Spirito  in  Florence,  there  is  a picture  by  Francesco 
Botticini,  or,  as  some  say,  by  Filippo  Lippi,  that  represents 
St.  Monica  giving  the  Rule  to  her  nuns.  There  are  thir- 
teen women  in  the  picture,  most  of  them  old,  with  wrink- 
led faces  and  high  patrician  noses.  Tradition  says  that 
they  all  belonged  to  one  family,  the  famous  Capponi. 
WTien  I am  in  Florence,  whatever  I do  or  neglect  to  do, 
I never  fail  to  pay  my  respects  to  these  ladies.  Charac- 
ter and  breeding  are  written  all  over  them.  They  are 
symbols  of  things  that  in  the  modern  world  are  v'ery  rare 
and  precious.  I have  no  doubt  that  in  life  they  had 
their  little  “ways”  and  that  some  of  their  contemporaries 
thought  them  absurd  or  even  occasionally  irritating.  But 
they  represent  a great  achievement;  they  knew  how  to 
grow  old  magnificently,  “in  the  silent  years.”  They  remind 
me  of  Wordsworth’s  exquisite  sonnet  to  Lady  Fitzgerald 
or  of  Shakespeare’s  delightful  creation,  surely  one  of  his 
most  delightful,  the  Countess  of  Roussillon. 

And  opinions,  too,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  were 
originally  of  good  materials,  may  grow  old  gracefully,  as 
truly  as  old  faces,  old  clothes,  old  books.  In  some  people. 
I,  for  my  iiart,  prefer  Ihem  to  brand  new  opinions  that  are 
conspicuously  spruce  and  tidy.  I encountered  the  other 
day  in  a newsjiaper  a diverting  illustration  of  what  it  is 
to  have  a miml  from  which  worn  opinions  have  been 
carefully  removed.  A well  known  college  professor  was 
making  an  address,  in  the  course  of  which,  if  he  was  cor- 
rectly reported,  he  said  that  "the  ways  of  attaining  happi- 
ness and  elliciency  must  be  determined  by  the  cooperation 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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The  Pioneer  Women  of  Oberlin  College 

By  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  Frances  J.  Hosford,  91 


IV.  LUCY  STONE 

Equal  Rights  for  Women 

Less  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  position  of 
women  in  this  country  was  still  determined  hy  the  old 
English  common  law,  or  in  other  words,  hy  immemorial 
usage.  The  husband  was  the  absolute  lord  of  the  person 
and  property  of  the  wife,  her  inheritance,  her  earnings, 
her  children.  She  had  no  voice  in  the  government  of 
church  or  state,  no  college  would  admit  women,  and  of 
the  few  gainful  occupations  open  to  them,  all  were  subor- 
dinate and  wretchedly  paid..  Early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury a girl  was  growing  up  here  and  there  with  hopes  and 
plans  for  better  things,  hut  women  were  singularly  iso- 
lated, each  hemmed  in  by  her  own  family,  without  organi- 
zation, with  no  communication  except 
within  each  limited  circle.  The  great 
reforms  of  temperance  and  anti- 
slavery brought  them  into  touch  with 
one  another,  and  the  opposition  they 
met  in  the  very  strongholds  of  prog- 
ress served  to  define  and  justify  the 
“woman  movement.”  In  1836  Sarah 
and  Angelina  Grimkd  came  from 
South  Carolina  to  tell  New  England 
the  cruelties  and  evils  of  slavery. 

They  found  that  they  must  defend 
their  right  to  make  any  speech  in 
public.  In  1840  a World’s  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention,  meeting  in  Lon- 
don, excluded  six  American  delegates 
because  of  their  sex;  it  was  then  and 
there  that  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and 
Lucretia  Mott  first  met,  and  it  is  on 
record  that  they  said  things  to  each 
other.  They  met  again  in  1848,  at 
the  first  “Woman’s  Rights  Conven- 
tion,” at  Seneca  Falls,  New  York. 

When,  in  1854,  the  World’s  Temper- 
ance Convention  in  session  in  New- 
York  City  refused  the  credentials  of 
the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown,  a little  group  of  women  had 
already  learned  that  if  they  were  to  move  the  world  they 
must,  like  Archimedes,  have  a place  to  work  from.  Two 
Oberlin  graduates,  Lucy  Stone  and  Antoinette  Brown,  are 
to  be  counted  among  the  earliest  champions  of  the  new 
cause;  Lucy  Stone  was  the  first  college  graduate  to  identi- 
fy herself  with  the  movement.  She  headed  the  call  for 
the  first  National  Woman’s  Rights  Convention,  in  1850; 
she  has  been  called  the  “morning  star”  of  this  reformation. 

Ten  years  after  the  logs  were  laid  for  the  first  dwell- 
ing house,  Oberlin  was  vital  with  the  beginnings  of  an 
indigenous,  and  therefore  a true  and  permanent,  culture. 
Professor  George  Allen  had  organized  a fine  chorus,  and 
had  given  the  first  few  of  the  annual  “grand  concerts.” 
The  college  had  celebrated  one  commencement  in  the 
First  Church.  This  was  then  the  largest  building  west 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains;  it  is  still  a model  of  sound 
construction,  simple  harmony,  acoustic  perfection,  and  of 
that  more  subtle  quality  which  unifies  the  audience  and 
brings  it  into  touch  with  the  speaker.  It  is  a monument 
of  Oberlin’s  early  history  which  cannot  he  too  jealously 
guarded;  and  it  proves  that  the  many-sided  Finney  joined 
constructive  ability  and  artistic  vision  to  the  flaming  zeal 
of  his  prophetic  soul 

The  seats  of  the  First  Church  were  not  favorable  to 
Sunday  naps,  and  this  function  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture has  never  been  important  in  Oberlin  — certainly  not 
with  Charles  Finney  in  the  pulpit  and  George  Allen  in 


charge  of  the  choir.  But  on  one  Sabbath  morning  not 
far  from  the  year  1843,  the  audience  was  moved  by  a 
sensation  neither  theological  nor  musical.  A college  girl, 
Lucy  Stone  by  name,  was  sitting  in  the  church  without 
her  bonnet  — quite  contrary  to  St.  Paul’s  directions!  For 
reasons  of  their  own,  the  women  of  the  past,  submissive 
in  all  things,  were  almost  eagerly  obedient  to  this  dictum 
of  the  apostle  — though  he  would  surely  have  revised  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  had  he  known  more  about 
millinery  bills  and  what  it  was  destined  to  cost  the  dom- 
inant sex.  Probably  Lucy’s  bonnet  was  not  its  own  ex- 
cuse for  being;  the  finger  of  history  points  to  only  two 
new  dresses  in  the  course  of  her  four  college  years  — a 
condition  which  would  automatically 
reduce  bonnets  to  the  vanishing  point, 
unless  reinforced  by  orthodoxy.  But 
she  had  other  reasons  for  the  revolt, 
and  she  had  the  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing them  before  the  Ladies’  Board. 
“ Sitting  so  long  with  her  bonnet  on 
made  her  head  ache,”  she  said.  “ Did 
she  not  know  that  it  was  contrary 
to  Scripture  for  a woman  to  wor- 
ship w'ith  uncovered  head?”  “Then,” 
asked  Lucy,  “ since  the  headache 
spoils  the  whole  day,  how,  in  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  shall  1 account  to  God 
for  my  w'asted  Sabbath  afternoons?” 
It  was  a suitable  question  to  lay  be- 
fore her  guides,  philosophers,  and 
friends;  incidentally  it  was  a neat 
transfer  of  ultimate  responsibility  to 
their  shoulders.  The  ladies  decided 
that  honnetless  church  attendance 
was  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  permission  was  given  to 
remove  the  troublesome  headgear  if  she  would  sit  in  the 
rear,  under  the  gallery.  Before  the  First  Church  was 
“ improved  ” the  gallery  rested  upon  a semi-circle  of  large 
colonial  pillars;  it  they  feared  an  ex  cathedra  rebuke, 
they  placed  her  behind  a pillar,  where  were  the  only 
seats  out  of  the  speaker’s  range.  We  know  that  Mr. 
Finney  expressed  himself  with  great  freedom  on  the 
subject  of  bonnets  w'hich  he  did  not  like,  and  the  owners 
supposed  that  he  considered  certain  types  of  head-covering 
unscriptural  — what  might  he  not  say  to  no  bonnet  at  all! 
And  yet  the  good  ladies  may  have  been  too  solicitous 
about  Lucy.  Perhaps  the  esthetic,  in.stead  of  the  ascetic, 
Finney  was  disturbed  by  feathers  and  fripperies.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  taste  that  designed  the  First  Church 
would  have  been  offended  by  the  broad  low  spaces  and 
delicate  curves  of  a girl’s  uncovered  head. 

If  this  is  a trilling  incident  it  is  still  highly  character- 
istic. The  ladies  of  the  Board  were  dealing  with  a unique 
nature  — horn  and  shaped  to  shatter  conventions,  but 
acting  without  either  fear  or  defiance,  armed  with  a 
woman’s  wit  as  well  as  a man’s  logic,  gentle,  winning, 
but  indomitable! 

AN  EARLY  RESOLVE 

Lucy  Stone  was  born  in  West  Brookfield,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1818.  She  was  the  eighth  child,  and  her  mother 
had  milked  the  cow's  and  performed  the  other  tasks  of 
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a New  England  farmer’s  wife  the  evening  before  her 
birth.  When  told  it  was  a girl,  the  mother  sighed,  " I am 
sorry.  A woman's  life  is  so  hard!  ” When  Lucy  could 
run  about  the  West  Brookfield  graveyard,  and  spell  out 
the  quaint  inscriptions,  she  doubtless  wondered  why  so 
many  men  had  three,  four,  even  five  " beloved  wives,”  and 
presentl.v  she  began  to  guess  the  reason.  She  may  have 
noticed,  too,  how  these  women  were  merged  into  their 
husbands  — they  were  Martha  or  Hannah  or  Sarah,  with 
their  own  family  names  forgotten.  Presently  a resolve 
began  to  take  shape  — that  though  life  might  be  hard  tor 
her  she  would  make  it  easier  for  other  women.  We  are 
told  that  the  little  girl  puzzled  over  many  things  — why 
her  mother  worked  so  hard  and  yet  alt  the  money  be- 
longed to  her  father;  why  her  father’s  will  was  always 
law,  over  his  wife  as  much  as  over  his  children;  why  he 
voted  at  the  elections  and  she  never.  In  Lucy’s  youth 
she  joined  the  Congregational  church,  and  presently  she 
attended  a church  meeting  in  which  a question  came  up 
which  appealed  to  her.  It  concerned  a certain  deacon 
who  had  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
When  the  vote  was  called,  Lucy,  supposing  herself  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  membership,  held  up  her  hand. 
“ Don’t  you  count  her,”  said  the  parson  to  the  clerk. 
" Isn’t  she  a member?  ” asked  the  clerk.  “Oh  yes,”  re- 
joined the  reverend  gentleman,  towering  high  and  spread- 
ing large,  with  a note  of  scorn  that  stung  the  young  girl 
to  the  quick,  “ she  is  a member,  but  not  a voting  mem- 
ber! ” " That  afternoon,”  said  Lucy,  telling  the  story 

years  after,  “ they  took  six  other  votes,  and  every  time  I 
held  my  hand  up  high;  every  time  they  did  not  count  it. 
All  the  same  I held  my  hand  up!  ” Lucy  was  not  the  only 
young  woman  who  made  this  mistake  as  to  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  membership  in  a Christian  church,  but  it 
took  a Lucy  Stone  to  stand  by  her  guns  when  the  firing 
began. 

Presently  two  brothers  in  the  Stone  family  began  to 
lay  plans  for  a college  course.  It  was  a long  hard  road 
from  the  farm  to  the  A.B.  degree,  but  many  New  Eng- 
land farmers’  boys  traveled  it  successfully.  Then  Lucy 
asked  for  help  to  go  to  college.  If  she  had  demanded  a 
passage  to  the  moon,  it  would  not  have  seemed  more  pre- 
posterous. A woman  go  to  college!  Where  could  she 
prepare?  How  earn  money  to  help  herself,  when  a 
woman’s  wages  would  barely  support  her?  What  college 
would  admit  her?  What  woman’s  head  contained  the 
needful  grey  matter?  What  woman’s  body  could  endure 
the  ordeal?  And  it  she  should  attain  her  ambition  through 
some  marvelous  freak  of  fortune,  what  could  she  do  with 
a college  education?  No  man  would  marry  such  a mon- 
strosity. In  any  possible  career  her  unwomanly  learning 
would  prove  a fatal  handicap.  No  wonder  that  her  father 
asked  her  mother,  perhaps  in  real  alarm,  “Is  the  child 
crazy  ? ” 

TEACHING  AT  $1-25  A WEEK 

But  Lucy  was  in  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties, 
and  she  was  resolved  to  go  to  college.  Much  labor  was 
expected  even  of  the  children  on  an  old  time  farm;  Lucy 
had  her  share  in  the  round  of  cooking,  cleaning,  milking, 
the  making  of  butter,  cheese,  soap,  and  sugar.  In  the 
intervals  of  housework  she  and  her  mother  and  sisters 
“ bound  shoes.”  However,  she  found  time  to  earn  some 
pittances  on  her  own  account.  She  picked  and  sold  wild 
berries;  slie  gathered  chestnuts;  at  about  sixteen  years 
of  age  she  began  to  teach,  at  a salary  of  one  dollar  and 


twenty-five  cents  a week.  The  general  plan  then  was  a 
winter  school,  to  which  the  large  boys  came  and  were 
taught  by  a man,  unless,  as  sometimes  happened,  they 
turned  him  out  of  doors,  or  stood  him  upside  down  in  a 
snowdrift.  Presently  it  became  evident  that  she  could 
manage  the  big  boys.”  She  was  a charming  woman, 
though  a small  one,  and  the  boys  were  on  her  side.  She 
attained  the  princely  salary  of  sixteen  dollars  a month. 
While  her  brother  was  teaching  at  thirty  dollars  a month, 
he  fell  ill,  and  Lucy  was  given  his  school  because  there 
was  noboody  else  to  handle  it;  the  salary  was  cut  down 
to  sixteen  dollars.  “ That  w'as  enough  for  a woman,”  the 
committee  said. 

In  one  way  or  another,  by  hard  work,  by  home  study, 
by  short  stays  at  different  schools,  she  solved  the  hardest 
part  of  her  problem.  She  had  saved  enough  money  to 
venture  a beginning,  she  was  ready  for  college  — and  a 
college  was  ready  for  her!  She  entered  Oberlin  in  1843, 
ten  years  after  its  founding,  only  two  years  after  the  first 
degrees  were  granted  to  women.  When  she  knew  that 
women  had  actually  taken  degrees,  and  that  she  could  go 
and  do  likewise,  it  must  have  seemed  to  her  like  the 
opening  of  a new  world;  and  it  was  no  less.  She  was 
twenty-five  years  old  before  she  could  start,  and  she  had 
so  little  money  that  she  dared  not  take  a stateroom  on 
the  boat  from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland,  but  slept  on  a pile 
of  grain-sacks  on  the  deck.  That  “ real  wages  ” for  women 
have  increased  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  if  she  had 
taken  board  at  Ladies’  Hall  at  one  dollar  a week,  it 
would  have  cost  her  more  than  three  ten-hour  days  of 
housework  at  three  cents  an  hour  to  pay  for  it.  Lucy 
reduced  the  high  cost  of  living  by  cooking  her  own  food, 
which  cost  her  less  than  fifty  cents  a week.  Presently 
she  had  classes  to  teach  in  the  preparatory  department, 
evidence  that  she  had  a good  standing  in  college  and  that 
she  was  esteemed  and  trusted  by  the  powers  that  were. 
In  fact,  while  official  Oberlin  had  no  sympathy  with  their 
views  of  the  rights  of  women,  the  personal  character  of 
Antoinette  Brown  and  Lucy  Stone  was  always  appre- 
ciated. We  have  the  written  word  of  President  Fair- 
child  for  that,  and  other  sure  testimony.  And  both  w^omen 
loved  their  college.  Lucy  Stone,  especially,  had  all  the 
experiences  which  are  supposed  to  make  people  resentful 
and  cynical,  but  she  harbored  no  grudges,  least  of  all 
against  her  alma  mater.  It  gave  her  friendliness  and  a 
fighting  chance;  she  was  too  gallant  a warrior  to  ask 
for  more. 

COLLEGE  ADVENTURES 

Some  of  Lucy’s  adventures  in  her  college  years  have 
already  been  set  down  in  these  papers.  She  had  no  es- 
capades; when  she  transgressed  the  conventions  it  was 
always  for  a serious  reason.  At  an  anniversary  of  Eng- 
land’s Emancipation  Act,  she  made  a speech,  and  both 
scandalized  and  puzzled  the  Ladies’  Board.  " Were  you 
not  frightened?”  they  asked  her.  Lucy  Stone  was  never 
frightened.  She  refused  to  write  an  essay  at  her  grad- 
uation, although  her  selection  was  an  honor,  and  no  small 
honor  for  a girl  so  handicapped  by  poverty  and  strange 
opinions;  when  she  found  that  a professor  was  to  read 
her  production,  since  she  might  not  speak  in  person  be- 
cause she  was  a woman,  she  declined  to  w-rite.  She  made 
her  commencement  speech  thirty-six  years  after,  by  special 
invitation,  at  the  college  semi-centennial. 

One  significant  incident  of  her  course  is  recorded  in 
her  own  writing  on  a college  questionnaire.  In  answ'er 
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to  a request  for  tlie’date  of  her  church  membership  and 
denomination,  she  says,  "At  first  vvlien  young  an  orthodox 
congregational  but  became  Unitarian  at  Oberlin  in  1846 
while  attending  tlmological  class  of  Professor  Finney  wlien 
the  subject  was  • God.'  " It  was  a result  of  the  great 
preacher's  great  lectures  on  theology  most  unusual  and 
unexpected.  Few  inde'^d  who  put  themselves  under  his 
instruction  could  resist  his  logic,  liis  eloquence,  his  over- 
whelming personal  force.  But  Lucy,  as  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  said  of  her  at  her  graduation,  "had  a soul  as 
free  as  the  air." 

FAKED  FORTH  INTO  AN  UNFRIENDLY  WORLD 

Thus  the  little  lady  fared  forth,  leaving  behind  her 
friends,  but  not  supporters,  into  a world  wliere  she  had 
neither  supporters  nor  friends.  It  is  pleasant  to  record 
that  she  gave  her  fust  woman-suffrage  lecture  from  the 
pulpit  of  one  of  those  brothers  who  had  received  the 
college  education  unto  whicli  she  might  not  aspire.  The 
Anti-Slavery  Society  was  in  such  sore  need  of  speakers, 
and  especially  of  siieakers  who  did  not  fear  brickbats, 
that  they  were  willing  to  pardon  her  sex  for  the  sake  of 
her  eloquence,  winning  power,  and  courage.  They  en- 
gaged her  to  lecture  for  them,  and  the  contract  seems  to 
have  included  the  privileges  of  posting  her  own  notices 
and  going  around  with  the  hat  after  the  lecture.  With 
true  New  England  thrift,  she  capitalized  her  difficulties. 
When  a gang  of  jeering  boys  followed  her  as  she  went 
about  a town,  posting  her  bills  with  a stone  for  a hammer, 
she  would  gather  them  about  her,  and  with  that  mysterious 
"way"  of  hers  she  would  turn  them  into  friends  and  de- 
fenders. When  a certain  reverend  gentleman  announced 
from  his  pulpit  that  in  the  afternoon  a hen  would  try  to 
crow  like  a cock  in  the  town  hall,  and  that  those  who 
liked  such  music  would  attend,  the  boorish  insult  ex- 
cited so  much  attention  that  everybody  turned  out  for 
her  lecture.  Once  a pane  of  glass  was  removed  behind 
the  speaker's  desk,  a hose  inserted,  and  a flood  of  icy 
water  turned  upon  her  as  she  spoke.  She  put  on  a shawl 
and  w'ent  on  with  her  address.  Certainly  the  conserve^ 
live  interests  were  not  greatly  helped  by  the  sight  of  that 
slender,  dripping  figure,  and  the  proof  of  that  indomitable 
soul.  This  was  about  the  time  when  Mrs.  Livermore  first 
saw  Lucy  Stone.  "A  tiny  creature  with  the  prettiest  pink 
color,”  she  writes,  " 1 thought  at  the  time  she  was  the 
sweetest  thing  I had  ever  seen.”  All  agree  about  the 
beauty  of  her  voice.  “ The  sweetest  voice  ever  possessed 
by  a public  speaker.”  “ Lucy  is  queen  of  us  all,”  w'rote 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  "and  delights  the  whole 
country  from  Maine  to  Kentucky.” 

Sometimes  Lucy’s  companions  were  less  fortunate  than 
she.  At  a wmman  suffrage  meeting  in  New  York  City  the 
howls  of  the  mob  drowned  the  speakers’  words  until  Lucy 
Stone  was  introduced.  Then  they  listened  quietly,  but 
with  the  next  speaker  the  clamor  began  again.  After  the 
meeting  the  mob  invaded  the  cloak  room  and  surrounded 
the  speakers.  Lucy  remonstrated,  like  the  school  ma’am 
she  had  been,  with  the  unruly  boys  that  only  she  could 
manage.  They  responded,  "Oh,  come!  You  needn’t  say 
anything;  we  kept  still  for  you!  ” At  an  anti-slavery 
meeting  in  a grove  on  Cape  Cod,  ail  the  speakers  were 
cowed  except  Stephen  Foster  and  Lucy  Stone.  The  mob 
demolished  the  platform,  attacked  Foster,  and  tore  his 
coat  in  two.  Lucy  mounted  a stump  and  delivered  her 
address,  while  the  leader  of  the  mob,  who  knew  clean 
grit  when  he  saw  it,  stood  by,  ready  to  defend  her  with 


his  club:  when  she  had  finished  they  took  up  a collection 
to  pay  for  I'oster’s  coat.  " .She  was  one  of  the  few  human 
beings,”  writes  her  daughter,  “ who  are  absolutely  without 
fear.  She  told  me  once  that  when  facing  a mob  she  had 
never  known  so  much  as  a quickened  heart-beat.” 

HER  MAIN  PURI'OSE  — WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

Like  old  Cato  in  the  Roman  senate,  Lucy  never  forgot 
her  main  puriiose.  in  every  anti-slavery  speech  she  con- 
trived to  insert  a word  for  the  rights  of  women.  Wendell 
I’hillii  s said  that  with  her  it  was  always  women  first. 
:;he  finally  arranged  to  speak  tor  anti-slavery  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays,  for  woman  suffrage  the  rest  of  the 
week.  It  took  that  modest  and  unselfish  soul  a long 
time  to  discover  that  there  was  any  money  in  drawing 
ciowds  to  her  lectures.  In  Boston,  while  she  could  fill 
Faneuil  Hall,  she  was  sleeping  in  a garret,  and  sharing 
her  bed  with  the  landlord’s  daughters;  she  was  in  actual 
need  of  clothing.  She  was  urged  to  charge  an  admission 
fee,  but  she  could  not  believe  that  people  w'ould  pay  to 
hear  her,  and  she  cared  most  for  a chance  to  deliver  her 
message.  It  was  by  accident  — it  such  things  are  ac- 
cidents— that  she  discovered  that  she  had  a financial 
asset  in  her  reputation,  and  from  that  time  she  could  do 
her  work  in  comfort.  It  must  have  been  a satisfaction 
to  her  friends  to  know  that  it  was  no  wild-eyed  and  empty- 
pocketed  idealist  who  finally  overcame  her  purpose  to 
live  a single  life,  but  a man  of  practical  ability.  He  w’as 
Henry  B.  Blackw'ell,  a worthy  mate  for  Lucy  Stone,  since 
he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  great  reforms  by  his  family 
traditions,  and  pledged  to  them  by  his  own  words  and 
deeds.  There  were  some  characteristic  marriage  pro- 
visions; both  signed  a “protest”  against  the  existing  laws 
which  gave  the  person  and  property  and  children  of  the 
wife  into  the  power  of  the  husband;  Lucy  kept  her  maiden 
name,  she  was  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  not  Mrs.  Henry  Black- 
well;  and  she  promised  to  "love  and  honor”  but  ?iot 
to  “obey.”  These  things  matter  little  now;  laws  have 
been  changed  and  public  sentiment  has  changed  even 
more  than  the  law's;  married  women  usually  keep  their 
maiden  surnames  as  a middle  name;  few  w'ives  have 
promised  to  obey,  and  those  few'  cheerfully  perjure  them- 
selves. In  1855  things  were  different.  Lucy  Stone’s  mar- 
riage called  attention  to  many  features  of  the  marriage 
relation  that  had  been  taken  tor  granted.  Discussion  and 
criticism  helped  to  clear  the  air. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson, later  Colonel  Higginson  of  the  Civil  War.  In  his 
" Letters  ” he  gives  a charming  account  of  the  affair.  He 
tells  of  the  three-mile  drive  from  West  Brookfield  to  the 
high  little  farmhouse  among  rocky  hills,  of  "little  Lucy” 
beaming  upon  the  guests,  and  presenting  her  mother  with 
pride  and  love;  of  the  large,  low  room  with  its  open  w'ood 
fire,  and  the  great  tea  table,  w'here  Lucy  cared  for  every- 
one. Then  of  the  sturdy,  keen-faced  father,  with  few 
w'ords,  but  enough  to  show  his  pride  in  “ our  Lucy.” 
(“  You  w'ere  right  and  I w’as  w'rong,”  the  old  man  once 
said  to  his  daughter.)  Lucy  piloted  the  guests  up  the 
steep  stairs  to  their  rooms,  and  looked  to  see  that  fire 
and  water  were  all  right.  The  wedding  came  in  the  early 
morning,  and  Mr.  Higginson  relates  with  much  satisfaction 
that  w'hen  they  had  severally  promised  to  “ love  and 
honor,”  " Lucy,  the  heroic  Lucy,  crivd  like  any  village 
bride!  ” He  adds,  “And  I could  hardly  help  it  — it  W'as  the 
most  beautiful  bridal  I had  ever  attended.” 
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BECOMES  EDITOR 

The  bridal  was  the  beginning  of  an  ideal  marriage. 
Husband  and  wife,  neither  individuality  obscured,  each 
strengthened  l)v  the  companionship  of  the  other,  wrought 
together  for  the  world’s  uplift.  The  twain  were  one,  as 
many  a more  conventional  pair  are  not.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  Mrs.  Stone  was  senior  editor  of  the  IFowon's 
Journal  now  the  Woman  Citizen.  This  magazine’s  long 
life  and  successful  career  — unusual  among  reform  peri- 
odicals — are  due  to  Henry  Blackwell’s  excellent  business 
management  as  well  as  to  the  gifts  and  devotion  of  his 
wife.  One  daughter  was  born  to  them.  Alice  Stone  Black- 
well.  An  odd  episode  marked  her  babyhood.  Once  Mrs. 
Lucy  Stone  thought  it  her  duty  to  make  practical  protest 
against  the  laws  that  demanded  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation from  half  the  citizenship.  She  refused  to  pay 
certain  taxes.  Forthwith  the  law  descended  upon  her 
home,  and  took  some  of  the  furniture  — including  the 
baby’s  cradle!  Happily  they  did  not  take  the  baby,  else 
even  Lucy  must  have  capitulated,  since  wee  Alice  was 
the  apple  of  her  eye.  Susan  B.  Anthony  once  said  to 
her,  “ Lucy,  I believe  you  have  lost  your  power  of  speak- 
ing for  the  cause  since  you  married.”  She  replied,  “ I 
have  lost  it  since  my  Alice  came,  but  it  will  come  back.” 
She  loved  all  children  and  she  had  her  own  secret  with 
them,  as  she  had  with  the  big  boys  in  the  wunter  schools 
and  the  hoodlums  in  the  pro-slavery  mobs. 

Mrs.  Stone’s  later  years  were  spent  in  a beautiful  home 
in  Dorchester,  overlooking  the  bay,  with  grounds  like  a 
small  farm.  Here  her  womanly  nature  had  full  play.  She 
loved  the  care  of  her  home  and  the  entertainment  of 
guests,  but  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  women  never 
slackened.  The  days  of  brickbats  were  over;  one  by  one 
the  outposts  of  conservatism  had  been  taken,  but  the 
citadel  had  not  yet  surrendered.  Her  days  were  filled 
with  crowding  duties,  as  editor,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committees  of  the  Massachusetts,  New  England, 
and  National  Woman  Suffrage  Associations.  When  a rare 
leisure  hour  made  it  possible,  she  loved  a book  by  an 
open  fire  in  her  library,  one  of  the  standard  English 
authors,  or  a biography.  Her  daughter  says  she  was  as 
fond  of  a love-story  as  a girl  of  sixteen,  but  it  had  to  be 


simple  and  innocent.  She  had  no  patience  with  the  mod- 
ern novels  which  turn  upon  the  flirtations  of  married 
people. 

HELPS  BRING  MIGHTY  CHANGES 

The  year  of  Lucy  Stone’s  birth,  1818,  and  of  her  death, 
1893,  are  in  different  ages  of  thought,  knowledge,  and 
faith.  She  saw  mighty  changes  in  her  day,  and  she  helped 
bring  about  many.  Laws  were  altered  for  the  better. 
New  colleges  in  the  Middle  West  followed  the  lead  of 
Oberlin;  state  universities  were,  or  became,  co-eduoa- 
tional;  the  splendid  group  of  women’s  colleges  sprang  up 
so  swiftly,  so  royally,  that  they  might  have  been  Aladdin’s 
palaces.  New  occupations,  and  higher  ones,  were  opened 
to  women,  and  they  were  much  better  paid.  The  inde- 
pendence, the  self-respect,  the  happiness  of  women  were 
immeasurably  increased.  She  did  not  live  to  see  the  full 
fruition  of  her  work,  but  she  saw  school  suffrage  granted 
in  many  states,  municipal  suffrage  in  Kansas,  and  full 
suffrage  in  Wyoming;  she  knew  that  the  rest  would 
come.  Her  daughter,  Alice,  was  her  joy  and  comfort;  she 
took  up  the  tasks  that  slipped  from  aging  hands  and 
carried  on  the  work. 

It  would  be  hard  to  analyze  the  elements  of  so  rich 
and  varied  a character,  so  brave  and  so  gentle,  so  plastic 
and  so  strong.  I think  we  best  love  to  remember  Lucy 
Stone’s  modesty,  her  unselfishness,  and  her  personal 
charm.  Her  addresses  are  sometimes  described  as  elo- 
quent appeals  to  the  emotions,  but  she  had  her  hard 
tacts.  “ Mrs.  Stone,”  said  Judge  Green  of  Providence, 
“ you  put  me  to  shame  by  the  discovery  that  all  these 
wrongs  exist  under  cover  of  Rhode  Island  law.  It  is 
perfectly  true;  you  have  not  made  a single  mistake.” 

Two  years  ago  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  presented 
to  Oberlin  College  the  bust  of  her  mother  by  Anne  Wiit- 
ney.  It  was  placed  in  the  great  reading  room  of  the 
library.  It  is  fitting  that  this  should  be  its  first  location, 
among  the  memorials  of  the  men  and  women  whom  the 
college  wishes  to  remember  with  honor.  But  whenever 
this  college  shall  have  a Woman’s  building  large  and  beau- 
tiful enough  to  enshrine  the  past  and  inspire  the  future, 
the  Lucy  Stone  bust  should  stand  in  an  Antoinette  Brown 
auditorium. 


Young  Socrates  In  London 

By  William  C.  Cochran,  ’69 


The  children  of  Socrates  and  Xanthippe  are  said  to 
have  been  stupid.  They  were  everlastingly  asking  ques- 
tions. What  hurt  the  people  who  called  them  stupid  was 
that  they  could  not  answer  the  questions.  If  they  did, 
this  only  led  to  other  questions  still  harder  to  answefi. 
The  only  refuge  from  the  unanswerable  was  the  sharp 
admonition — “ If  you  did  not  ask  so  many  questions,  no- 
body would  know  what  a fool  you  are.”  But  they  were  true 
descendants  of  old  Soc.  They  would  rather  appear  stupid 
all  their  lives;  they  would  rather  die,  than  not  to  get  an 
answer  to  the  questions  which  continually  bubbled  up  in 
their  effervescing  minds — or  than  not  to  convict  their 
auditor  of  crass  ignorance.  They  did  not  practice  on  their 
mother— not  much!  It  was  enough  for  her  to  take  in 
washing  to  keep  life  in  their  bodies,  and  her  temper  was 
uncertain.  It  they  pestered  her  too  much  she  might  beat 


them  and  hang  them  upside  down  on  the  clothes  line,  as 
she  did  the  peplons  and  chitons  of  less  inquisitive  persons. 

The  rulers  and  philosophers  of  Athens  avoided  them 
as  they  would  the  plague.  No  records  were  kept  of  their 
doings  and  sayings;  of  where  they  lived,  or  how  they 
lived;  of  where,  or  when,  they  died.  Did  they  marry? 
Did  they  have  children?  Did  their  children,  and  tlicir 
children’s  children  have  children?  Don't  ask  so  many 
questions  lest  you  appear  stupid.  Don’t  you  really  know? 

Well,  I will  tell  yon.  New  England  is  full  of  their  pos- 
terity. No  people  on  earth  can  ask  so  many  questions  in 
so  short  a space  of  time  as  these  descendants  of  old  Soc. 
They  never  answer  a question — except  l)y  asking  another. 
The  burden  is  always  on  yon.  They  have  longer,  sharper 
noses  and  thinner  lips  than  old  Soc.  That  is  brought 
about  by  climate  and  environment.  Their  lineaments  have 
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changed,  but  all  the  essentials  oC  Socratic  character  are 
well  preserved.  Wo  unto  you  if  you  start  a conversation 
with  one  of  them!  The  longer  catechism  is  a tride,  in 
comparison  with  the  stream  of  interrogatories  which  is 
poured  upon  you. 

If  you  are  traveling  and  stop  a man  to  make  the  sim- 
ple inquiry.  How  tar  is  it  to  Plymouth,  or  Greenfield,  or 
to  any  other  place  you  may  wish  to  reach  before  night- 
fall, he  asks,  “Where  did  you  come  from?”  “How  long 
since  you  left  there?”  “What's  that  make  of  car  you’re 
driving?”  “I  never  seen  one  like  it.”  “Is  it  any  good?” 
“Is  it  as  dry  everywhere  as  it  is  around  here?”  “Where 
do  you  live  when  you’re  at  home?”  “Is  it  much  of  a 
town?  ” “ How  many  bushels  of  corn  do  they  raise  to  the 
acre,  out  your  way?”  “Are  you  a Christian?”  “Do  you 
beiieve  in  prayin’  for  rain?”  etc.,  etc.,  until  you  forget 
what  you  stopped  for  and  get  away  as  fast  as  you  can. 

The  women  and  children  are  as  bad  as  the  unshaven 
adults.  If  you  want  to  know  what  you  don’t  know,  just 
spend  half  a day  with  a Connecticut  boy  in  his  ’teens. 
His  insight  is  as  keen,  his  hearing  as  acute,  his  sense  of 
smell  as  strong  and  his  fingers  as  inquisitive  as  those  of 
any  other  human  being.  He  knows  ali  that  can  be  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  through  such  channels.  But  that  does 
not  satisfy  him.  Eyes  have  not  seen,  ears  have  not  heard, 
the  nose  knows  not,  and  hands  have  not  handled  the  ob- 
jects of  his  curiosity. 

I met  a Connecticut  man  and  wife  and  their  little 
twelve-year-old  son  in  London  years  ago.  We  frequent- 
ly dined  together.  They  kept  me  so  busy  answering 
questions  that  I could  hardly  eat.  The  boy  was  well 
trained  and  kept  very  quiet — for  a boy — but  his  eye  would 
travel  from  questioner  to  respondent  and  fasten  itself  so 
intently  upon  the  latter  that  I felt  sure  he  caught  every 
word  and  stored  the  information,  or  misinformation,  in 
his  mind,  never  to  be  forgotten.  They  went  everywhere, 
usually  taking  the  boy  along;  but  some  things  they  wished 
to  see  or  hear  did  not  interest  him,  and  some  things  he 
wished  to  see  or  hear  did  not  interest  them.  For  instance, 
I wanted  to  see  the  national  game  of  cricket,  played  as 
Englishmen,  only,  can  play  it.  The  parents  were  not  at 
all  interested,  but  there  was  an  eager  look  in  the  boy’s 
eyes  which  prompted  me  to  invite  him  to  go  along,  and 
they  were  quite  willing  to  have  him  go.  The  match  T 
had  elected  to  see  was  to  be  played  at  Lord’s  ground,  St. 
John’s  Wood,  between  Cambridge  University  and  Marie- 
bone  “and  ground:'  On  the  way  out  I had  to  answer 
such  questions  as  these,  “ Is  Lord’s  ground  a church- 
yard?" “ WTiy  doesn't  Marylebone  have  a ground  of  its 
own?”  “How  can  they  play  ball  in  the  woods?”  “How 
can  Cambridge  play  against  Marylebone  and  the  ground 
too?  ” “ How  can  the  ground  play?  ” To  most  of  them 

I answered.  “ Wait  and  you  will  see.” 

The  game  began  in  a very  deliberate  wmy.  There  was 
no  warming  up  in  advance,  at  least  none  that  we  could 
see.  Cambridge  went  to  bat  and  Marylebone  took  the  field. 
I suspected  from  appearances  that  the  bowlers  were  pro- 
fessionals, employed  to  take  care  of  the  grounds  and  teach 
members  how  to  play  the  game,  or  to  keep  them  in  prac- 
ticG  in  other  words  “ the  ground.”  The  game  was  not 
fast  enough  to  absorb  the  boy’s  attention  and  the  inquisi- 
tion began  almost  immediately.  “^Vhere  are  the  trees? 
I don’t  see  anything  but  the  fence  and  houses  all  around.” 
“Why  do  they  use  paddles  instead  of  bats  to  play  with? 
Any  one  could  hit  a ball  with  a paddle.”  " Why  do  they 


call  it  cricket?  Nobody  jumps,  or  makes  a noise  like  a 
cricket.”  “When  does  the  ground  begin  to  play?”  When 
I ventured  to  express  my  opinion  that  the  bowlers  were 
“the  ground,”  “Why  do  they  call  them  ‘the  ground?’ 
They  are  no  dirtier  than  the  others.”  “Why  do  they  call 
(hem  bowlers?  They  don’t  roll  the  balls  along  the  ground. 
I’ll  call  it  pitching.”  “ Why  do  they  keep  changing  all 
around  every  few  minutes?  No  one  is  out.”  “Why  don’t 
they  call  balls  on  that  bowler?  Nearly  every  ball  he 
pitched  struck  the  ground  in  front  of  the  batter  or  right 
at  his  feet.” 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  they  adjourned  for  lunch. 
“Why  do  they  eat  in  the  middle  of  a game?  Don’t  they 
have  any  breakfast?  ” When  I explained  that  it  tvas  iike 
recess  at  school,  so  as  to  give  the  players  a rest,  he  said, 
“ Why  do  they  get  tired  so  quick  over  here?  I could  play 
all  day.” 

One  peculiarity  about  this  boy’s  questions  was  the  ac- 
companying comment,  which  showed  what  was  going  on 
in  his  mind  and  the  need  for  explanations.  As  he  was  not 
at  all  reserved  in  asking  his  questions  and  making  his 
remarks,  he  attracted  more  and  more  attention  from  those 
sitting  near,  and,  with  them,  it  evidently  became  more 
amusing  than  the  game  itself.  Cambridge  had  finished  its 
first  innings  and  Marylebone  had  made  a fair  start  when 
the  game  was  adjourned  for  the  day.  “ Why  don’t  they 
play  it  out?  They  could,  if  they  hadn’t  stopped  to  eat 
and  didn’t  keep  on  changing  around  every  few  minutes.” 
There  spoke  New  England  economy.  Nothing  is  better 
worth  saving  than  time. 

The  boy  asked  if  I would  not  take  him  to  see  the 
finish  next  day.  I said  “ No,  I don’t  want  to  w'aste  more 
of  my  ow'n  time,  wmtehing  Englishmen  waste  theirs.  You 
will  learn  all  about  the  game,  w'ho  w'on,  etc.,  if  you  will 
read  the  morning  papers.” 

I changed  my  mind,  a few  days  later,  when  I read 
that  the  great  annual  contest  betw'een  the  “Gentlemen  and 
Players”  of  all  Englind  was  to  come  off  on  the  Kenning- 
ton  Oval.  I invited  young  Socrates  to  go  with  me.  I 
thought  he  had  learned  enough  about  the  game  while  at 
Lord’s  so  that  he  would  have  few'  or  no  questions  to  ask. 

Well!  I was  mistaken. 

“ Why  do  they  call  some  of  these  men  ‘ gentlemen  ’ and 
some  of  them  ‘players?’  They  all  look  alike  to  me.”  I 
tried  to  explain  that  they  were  what  we  w'ould  call  ama- 
teurs and  professionals.  “ Yes,  but  w-e  don’t  say  an  ama- 
teur can’t  play,  or  that  a professional  ain’t  a gentle- 
man. Doesn’t  this  mean  that  English  gentlemen  can’t 
play  and  that  English  players  are  not  gentlemen?  ” 

I said,  “ It  does  look  like  that;  but  W.  G.  Grace  is  a 
gentleman,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  all-round 
cricket  player  in  the  world.  He  has  made  more  ‘centuries’ 
than  any  other  man,  living  or  dead.  In  1871  he  made  ten 
•centures.  In  one  game,  that  year,  he  made  two  centuries.” 

You  see,  I had  crammed  for  this,  but  I was  not  allowed 
to  go  further  without  cross-examination. 

“How  can  a man  make  a century?  That  is  a hun- 
dred years.  How  can  he  make  tai  centuries  in  one  year?  ” 

The  tone  was  that  of  one  aggrieved  that  I should  ex- 
pect him  to  believe  any  such  statement.  Again  young 
Socrates  was  attracting  the  attention  of  nearby  spectators, 
who  tried  hard  to  suppress  their  smiles  and  looked  at  me 
as  if  they  doubted  my  ability  to  answer  that. 

I said,  “ Hundreds  of  other  things  are  sometimes  called 
centuries.  The  Romans  called  a hundred  soldiers  a ‘ cen- 
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tury,’  and  their  captain  a ‘centurion.’  You’ve  read  about 
the  ‘centurion’  in  your  testament,  haven’t  you?  Now 
when  a man  goes  to  hat  in  cricket  and  makes  a hundred 
points  before  he  is  put  out,  they  say  he  has  made  a ‘ cen- 
tury.’ In  many  a game,  Grace  never  was  put  cut.” 

“ Well  then,  how  did  the  game  ever  end,  if  he  never 
got  out?  ” Skepticism  was  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. I told  him  there  were  eleven  men  on  a side,  and 
whenever  ten  of  them  were  put  out  the  side  was  out.  It 
was  often  easier  to  put  out  the  other  ten.  than  it  was  to 
put  out  Grace  alone.  The  paper  would  give  the  number 
of  points  scored  by  each  player  and  opposite  Grace’s  name 
would  appear  100,  or  150,  or  200,  whatever  it  w'as  he  had 
made,  with  the  added  words  " not  out.”  Socrates  was 
not  through  yet. 

” Did  they  make  that  rule  just  to  keep  Grace  from  go- 
ing on  forever?  He  might  have  made  a thousand.”  Even 
English  stolidity  gave  way  at  this  Socratic  utterance.  In 
our  vicinity,  the  laugh  was  general. 

The  game  had  begun  in  the  same  deliberate  fashion  as 
at  Marj'lebone.  The  bowling  was  deadly.  Two  gentlemen 
had  been  retired  after  making  insignificant  scores  and  one 
was  still  at  bat,  when  there  was  a stir  in  the  crowd  and 
an  inarticulate  murmur  drowned  out  all  other  sounds.  A 
great  broad-shouldered  man,  six  feet,  two  inches  in  height 
(when  he  chose  to  stand  up  straight),  well  proportioned, 
with  long,  black  beard,  strode  to  his  place  by  the  empty 
wicket,  nodding  genially  to  the  players  as  he  went  in. 

“Now,  Soo,  my  boy!  stop  asking  questions  and  watch 
that  man.  Remember  how'  he  looks,  and  what  he  does. 
Then,  all  the  rest  of  your  life,  yon  can  say,  ‘ I saw  the 
greatest  cricketer  in  the  w'orld  play  on  the  Kennington 
Oval  and  he  made  a century.’  See  if  he  doesn’t!  ” 

Grace  played  a careful  block  game  at  first,  indicating 
that  the  bowling  was  exceptionally  good,  or  that  the  bowl- 
ers were  new  to  him,  and  he  wished  to  study  their  meth- 
ods before  cutting  loose  with  his  bat.  Just  as  we  were 
hoping  for  something  exciting,  the  usual  adjournment  for 
lunch  took  place  and  we  had  to  wait  until  both  players 
and  gentlemen  took  their  “rest”  and  refreshed  the  inner 
man. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  game  was  resumed,  before 
a third  gentleman  lost  his  wicket.  Up  to  this  time  all  the 
gentlemen  had  been  playing  the  block  game,  and  it  was 
almost  as  tedious  as  a no-hit,  no-run  game  of  baseball. 
Now  appeared  another  gentleman,  a six-footer,  young,  slen- 
der, lithe,  and  as  graceful  in  pose  and  action  as  John  Hat- 
field or  Hal  Chase.  He  wore  the  Cambridge  colors,  which 


made  young  Socrates  exclaim,  “Why,  that  man  is  from 
Yale!  ” 

His  subsequent  action  did  more  than  the  colors  he 
wore  to  create  that  impression  in  the  mind  of  this  spec- 
tator. No  one  near  us  seemed  to  know  who  he  was  or 
how  he  came  to  be  on  tbe  all-England  eleven  of  “ gentle- 
men.” The  bowler  facing  him  made  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing he  would  be  easy  and  sent  a swift  ball,  knee-high,  and 
straight  tor  his  wicket.  Instead  of  stooping  and  blocking 
the  ball  with  his  bat,  he  swung  his  bat  like  a base-ball 
player,  met  the  on-coming  hot  ball  full  and  fair  and  drove 
it  out  of  bounds — making  six.  Another  swift  one,  a little 
lower  down,  he  met  by  turning  to  his  right  and  chopping 
as  if  he  were  using  an  axe.  Bat  and  ball  met  each  other 
in  front  of  the  wicket  and  the  ball  went  off  at  right  angles 
through  the  thinnest  part  of  “ the  field  ” — another  six. 
Then  came  a wild  ball  to  his  left.  Most  players  would 
have  let  it  go  by,  but  Thornton— that  was  the  name 
of  this  phenomenon — could  not  resist  the  lightning-like 
impulse  to  assist  that  ball  on  its  wild  career.  He  whirled 
and  caught  it  from  behind  with  his  bat  and  boosted  it 
over  the  club  house — another  six.  An  so  it  went  on  for 
twenty  minutes.  At  last,  it  dawned  on  the  bowlers  that 
Thornton  was  more  than  a match  for  swift  bowling,  a lit- 
tle finesse  was  necessary.  A slow  curving  ball  struck  the 
ground  to  the  right,  and  slight  in  advance  of  his  wicket, 
spun  there  for  a second  and  then  went  straight  for  the 
wicket  and  Thornton  was  out.  But  in  the  twenty  min- 
utes he  was  at  bat  he  had  made  more  points  than  all  the 
rest  up  to  that  time.  It  was  brilliant  and  exciting  while 
it  iasted  and  Grace  gave  him  his  hand,  as  he  walked  off 
the  field,  in  kindly  recognition  of  his  services. 

Four  gentlemen  gone,  only  six  left  to  hold  the  fort.  If 
Grace  was  to  make  that  century  it  was  time  to  begin.  It 
was  evident  that  all  his  partners  from  that  time  out  played 
“ safety  first.”  Grace  did  most  of  the  scoring. 

We  saw  some  fine  batting  on  his  part,  but  we  had  to 
walk  back  to  the  hotel  before  he  made  his  “ century,”  or 
the  side  was  out.  The  game  lasted  three  days.  Grace,  not 
only  made  the  highest  score  in  batting,  but  distinguished 
himself  as  a bowler  and  fielder.  The  Gentlemen  w’on  the 
game. 

An  American  banker,  then  doing  business  in  Loudon, 
furnished  these  appropriate  headlines  for  an  account  of 
this  great  game; 

“KENNINGTON  OVAL. 

THREE  DAYS’  GRACE!  ” 


Oberlin  of  Walciersbach  and  Fouday 

By  Professor  Kemper  Fullerton 


It  is  one  thing  to  see  a place  famous  in  history,  another 
thing  to  feel  it.  There  are  two  little  Alsatian  villages 
tucked  away  in  a fold  of  the  Vosges  mountains  about  two 
hours  distant  by  railroad  from  Strassburg,  which  a casual 
tourist  could  “do”  in  a couple  of  hours  and  wonder  why 
they  were  ever  mentioned  in  Baedeker.  And  yet  if  their 
significance  can  once  be  felt,  they  will  repay  the  trouble 
of  a long  journey.  The  valley  is  the  Steintal  or  Ban  de  la 
Roche  (almost  every  jdace  has  two  names  in  this  bilingual 
region)  and  the  villages  are  Waldersbach  and  Fouday.  It 


was  here  that  Johann  Friedrich  Oberlin,  as  he  was  almost 
certainly  baptized,  or  Jfian  Frederick  Oberlin,  as  he  later 
usually  wrote  his  name,  lived  and  labored. 

The  rather  forbidding  name  of  the  valley,  Stony  Valley, 
suggests  a desolate  region,  and  its  wilderness  has  been 
dwelt  upon  by  many  writers,  most  of  whom  have  prob- 
ably never  been  there.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  valley 
gets  its  name  from  the  great  castle,  now  a ruin,  which 
stands  on  a loft.v  crag  above  and  which  once  belonged  to 
the  lords  of  Rathsamhatisen.  Contrary  to  my  expectation 
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(lie  valley  proved  (o  be  pleasing  to  the  eye,  though  the 
almost  bare  heights  of  the  Vosges  that  rise  just  back  of 
Waldersbach  give  to  the  scene  a certain  air  of  solitude 
and  remoteness.  The  valley  is  only  a little  one,  but  its 
aspect  is  solemn  rather  than  intimate.  Its  smile,  for  it 
can  smile  when  the  sun  comes  out,  is  somewhat  grave. 
The  two  small  hamlets,  Kouday,  the  railway  station  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Steintal,  where  it  breaks  into  the  larger 
valley  of  the  Breusch,  and  Waldersbach.  a mile  or  so 
farther  up.  are  clean  and  neat,  which  cannot  always  be 
said  of  peasant  villages  in  Europe,  and  have  a general 
air  of  well-being  and  contentment  that  is  somewhat  un- 
usual. 

Of  course,  each  village  has  its  church.  The  one  at 
Waldersbach  is  the  less  pretentious  of  the  two,  and  its 
white  plastered  walls  are  less  relieved  by  shade  than  is 
the  case  at  Fouday  where  the  burying-ground  with  some 
fine  trees  adjoins  the  church.  The  church  at  Fouday  has 
also  made  use  of  an  ancient  tower  which  adds  to  its  arch- 
itectural attractiveness.  The  tower  belonged  to  an  earlier 
church  dating  from  pre-reformation  times,  and  in  it  there 
still  swings  a bell  consecrated  to  the  Virgin.  I think 
Oberlin  must  have  enjoyed  that  bell,  for  he  called  him- 
self an  "evangelical  catholic,”  though  he  was  pastor  of  a 
Lutheran  Church.  Both  churches  have  pulpits  raised  to 
the  level  of  the  galleries  that  run  around  three  sides  of 
the  audience  room,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  our  own 
colonial  churches.  In  the  gallery  of  the  one  at  Walders- 
bach are  great  logs  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  long,  but 
quite  narrow,  which  serve  for  seats.  There  was  no  going 
to  sleep  on  these  miscracortUa  when  Johann  Friedrich 
preached.  And  here  in  these  two  churches  and  three 
others  which  belonged  to  the  same  parish  of  Waldersbach, 
he  preached  for  fifty-nine  years.  That  was  certainly  a 
long  enough  time  to  justify  his  parishoners  in  taking  an 
occasional  nap.  Instead  they  grew  wider  and  wider  awake 
under  the  preaching  of  this  remarkable  man. 

OBERLIN’S  CHURCH  AND  PARSONAGE 

At  Waldersbach  is  the  parsonage  just  across  the  v.-ay 
from  the  church,  a fine  old  house  covered  with  vines  and 
giving  out  a roomy  approach,  half  courtyard,  half  garden. 
Here  Oberlin  lived  and  received  needy  or  admiring  guests 
from  all  over  Europe.  By  the  church  at  Fouday  he  lies 
buried,  and  to  his  grave  pilgrims  continue  to  come  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  as  to  a shrine.  And  it  was  to  this 
secluded  valley  and  to  these  simple  village  churches  that 
Mrs.  Fullerton  and  I.  with  many  others,  repaired  last 
June  to  take  part  in  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Ober- 
lin’s  death.  Professor  Miller  and  myself  had  been  chosen 
to  represent  Oberlin  college  on  this  occasion.  But  Pro- 
fessor Miller  was  unfortunately  prevented  from  attending 
by  the  strike  in  England.  The  only  other  Oberlin  per- 
son present  besides  ourselves  was  Dr.  Frederick  O.  An- 
deregg,  of  the  class  of  1910  and  son  of  Professor  Anderegg, 
the  head  of  our  mathematics  department  for  many  years. 
Into  all  the  details  of  the  celebration  it  is  impossible  to  go. 

There  were  preliminary  services  held  in  Strassburg, 
Oberlin  s native  city,  in  which  members  of  tbe  theological 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Strassburg  and  others  par- 
ticipated, followed  by  a visit  to  tiie  Alsatian  museum,  in 
which  two  rooms  were  devoted  to  a most  interesting  col- 
lection of  Oberliniana.  This  was  on  Thursday.  On  Fri- 
day there  was  an  excursion  out  to  Colmar,  the  city  from 
which  Oberlin's  ancestors  came  to  Strassburg.  But  the 
main  part  of  the  celebration  took  place  on  Sunday  in  the 


two  churches  of  Fouday  and  Waldersbach.  The  morning 
service,  which  was  the  more  formal,  was  held  at  Fouday. 
After  an  excelleni  luncheon  given  to  the  visiting  dele- 
gates, there  was  an  open-air  service  in  the  afternoon  at 
Waldersbach.  A tea  in  Oberlin’s  parsonage  completed 
the  program. 

I confess  I was  amazed  at  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
audience  which  packed  the  church  at  Fouday  quite  liter- 
ally to  the  ceiling.  But  it  was  not  only  the  villagers  who 
had  trouped  in  from  the  surrounding  countryside  and 
helped  to  fill  it;  there  were  some  of  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  French  Protestantism,  scholars  and  preachers 
from  far  away  Paris  as  well  as  from  nearby  Strassburg. 
There  was  a delegation  from  Switzerland  which  came  to 
lay  a wreath  on  Oberlin's  grave  (the  relationship  of  Ober- 
lin with  Switzerland  had  always  been  intimate).  There 
was  the  unofficial  representative  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Cowell,  an  English 
journalist,  who  has  taken  a great  interest  in  Oberlin  and 
incidentally  in  Oberlin  College.  The  official  representa- 
tive was  unable  to  be  present.  There  was  General  Reibell, 
to  represent  the  French  army,  and  the  Prefect  of  the 
Rhine  Country,  to  represent  the  civil  government.  It  was 
evident  that  France  took  this  commemoration  of  Oberlin 
very  seriously.  I may  add  that  there  was  great  interest 
manifested  in  it  also  in  both  Germany  and  England,  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  newspaper  notice  which  it  received. 

SPEAKS  FOR  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

As  the  delegate  of  Oberlin  College  it  was  my  privilege 
to  pay  as  best  I could  the  tribute  of  Oberlin  in  America 
and  Oberlin  in  Shansi  to  the  memory  of  Oberlin  in  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche.  The  various  speakers  were  unannounced 
except  on  the  printed  program.  It  is  apparently  not 
thought  decorous  in  France  to  emphasize  the  personal 
note  in  a religious  service.  For  the  same  reason  the 
announcement  of  the  College’s  donation  of  five  thousand 
francs  was  reserved  for  the  luncheon.  As  I climbed,  in 
my  turn,  the  flight  of  stairs  that  led  up  to  the  pulpit  and 
stood  in  the  place  where  Oberlin  had  stood  so  many  times, 
and  looked  down  into  the  faces  of  the  descendents  of 
those  to  whom  he  had  preached,  and  among  whom  he  had 
labored  so  many  years,  it  was  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able experiences  of  my  life.  It  was  then  that  I not  only 
saw  the  outward  environment  of  Oberlin  but  felt  the 
far  reaching  significance  of  what  he  had  accomplished  in 
this  little  valley  more  than  a hundred  years  before.  I 
realized  what  a man  of  piety,  consecration,  and  sincerity 
can  accomplish  in  the  most  untoward  circumstances,  and 
that  intellectual  endowments  of  a high  order  are  not 
necessarily  wasted  when  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
lowly. 

Young  men  and  young  women,  if  you  have  the  good 
fortune  to  graduate  from  this  college,  you  will  bear  the 
name  of  no  ordinary  person.  Who  was  John  Harvard? 
Who  was  Eli  Yaie?  Who  was  Lord  Geoffrey  Amherst? 
Persons  of  no  real  consequence,  whose  fame  depends  on 
the  chance  attachment  of  their  names  to  institutions 
which  have  succeeded.  But  today  two  great  nations, 
France  and  Germany,  are  quarreling  over  the  question 
whether  Oberlin  was  more  French  or  more  German,  and 
each  is  unfortunately  jealous  of  the  other’s  claims.  There 
is  a rather  flippant  song  in  our  Oberlin  Song  book,  the 
last  verse  of  which,  however,  may  be  sung  in  all  serious- 
ness : 
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The  rolling  years  have  come  and  gone  since  the 
good  old  Johann  died, 

Yet  still  his  name  and  fame  live  on  through  all 
this  country  wide, 

And  we,  here,  where  his  College  stands  with 
thousands  more  in  alien  lands 

Now  rise  to  bless  the  name  and  kin  of  Johann 
Friedrich  Oberlin. 

This  College  has  an  inheritance  and  a challenge  in 
its  name  such  as  no  other  college  in  the  country  possesses. 
And  why?  What  were  some  of  the  qualities  and  accom- 
plishments of  this  humble  Alsatian  pastor  which  make 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death  a matter  of 
international  interest? 

FIFTY-NINE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

The  Steintal  was  not  always  so  prosperous  looking  as 
it  is  today.  The  Thirty  Years  War  had  left  it  a waste 
howling  wilderness  and  almost  depopulated.  Later  there 
followed  new  settlements  of  very  heterogenous  character, 
composed  of  French,  Germans,  Swiss  and  even  Italians. 
Poverty,  ignorance  and  lawlessness  prevailed.  Churches 
and  schools  fell  into  decay.  Strassburg  divinity  students 
considered  it  a punishment  to  be  sent  there  and  got  out 
of  the  hole  as  soon  as  they  could. 

But  when  the  call  came  to  Oberlin  in  1767  to  go  to 
this  unenviable  parish  he  went  at  once,  and  remained  there 
for  fifty-nine  years.  At  that  time  he  was  a promising 
young  man  of  twenty-seven.  He  belonged  to  an  educated 
family.  His  father  was  a teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  at 
Strassburg.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a pastor 
and  Canonicus  at  St.  Aurelien  and  had  received  an  ex- 
cellent education  in  a French  fitting-school  at  Nancy. 
One  of  his  brothers  was  a noted  Germanist  and  classical 
scholar  of  his  day,  editing  texts  of  Ovid,  Horace  and  Taci- 
tus. Oberlin  himself  very  early  gave  promise  of  great 
ability.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  to  study  theology. 
He  took  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  Theology  at  eighteen, 
five  years  later  his  doctor’s  degree,  and  four  years  after 
that,  in  1767,  the  year  that  he  went  to  Waldersbach,  he 
became  Maglsterius  on  the  basis  of  a thesis:  “Concerning 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  theological  study.” 
This  academic  discussion  was  to  receive  a very  realistic 
illustration  in  the  wilderness  of  Waldersbach. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  tutor  in  a wealthy  French 
family  where  he  had  learned  the  graces  and  polish  of 
French  society.  Pie  was  eminently  fitted  to  become  the 
popular  pastor  of  some  urban  congregation,  but,  instead, 
he  was  to  be  called  to  lose  his  life  in  a remote,  and  at 
that  time,  wretched  mountain  village.  But  he  that  loses 
his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel’s,  his  Master  had  said, 
the  same  shall  find  it.  He  chose  obscurity  and  found  fame. 
Yet  he  must  have  felt  the  danger  to  his  own  intellectual 
growth  in  taking  ui>  his  work  in  the  Steintal,  for  from 
1766-1780,  a period  which  includes  the  first  thirteen  years 
of  his  pastorate  there,  he  kept  a memorandum  of  hooks  he 
had  read,  with  comments  upon  them. 

In  these  fourteen  years,  pressed  most  of  the  time  by 
all  sorts  of  “outside  activities”  (a  plague  upon  them)  he 
managed  to  read  538  works,  an  average  of  three  per 
month.  He  would  not  permit  his  intellectual  interests  to 
he  smothered  by  parish  details,  numerous  and  important 
though  they  were-  For  the  Steintal  needed  everything — 
preservation  from  actual  starvation  (because  of  crop  fail- 
ures, for  several  years  previous  to  Oberlin’s  arrival  on 
the  scene,  the  people  of  the  parish  had  l)een  reduced  to 


living  principally  on  grass  steeped  in  milk),  training  in 
agriculture,  education,  liberalizing  contact  with  the  out- 
side world  — everything  to  provide  the  opportunity  of  a 
decent  mode  of  living. 

INTERESTED  IN  MATERIAL  PROGRESS 
One  of  the  questionnaires  which  Oberlin  sent  out  to 
his  people  begins  with  the  inquiry;  Do  you  regularly  attend 
the  worship  of  God  with  your  families?  and  ends  with: 
Have  you  proper  receptacles  lor  your  manure  and  proper 
drains  for  your  houses?  He  taught  the  people  to  make 
roads,  build  bridges,  plant  trees,  etc.,  working  with  his 
own  hands  in  these  enterprizes.  They  still  point  out  on 
the  otherwise  bare  heights  of  the  Vosges  around  Walders- 
bach little  groves  which  Oberlin  had  planted  to  provide 
cool  shady  coverts  for  the  wild  game  of  the  region  during 
the  hot  summers,  an  act  very  characteristic  of  the  man. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  he  did  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  valley  was  to  establish  a silk-ribbon  industry 
in  which  he  enlisted  the  support  of  an  able  and  philan- 
thropic Swiss  manufacturer,  Luc  LeGrande.  This  indus- 
try has  been  continued  down  to  the  present  and  under  the 
management  of  Luc  LeGrande’s  successors,  who  have  de- 
veloped his  work  in  his  spirit,  it  has  brought  prosperity  to 
the  valley.  In  all  these  activities,  which  he  combined 
with  his  studies  and  reading,  Oberlin  was  a living  object 
lesson  of  our  college  motto,  Learning  and  Labor,  and  a 
champion  of  what  we  now  know  as  the  social  service  ideal, 
which  has  always  distinguished  our  institution. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  KINDERGARTENS 
The  greatest  attention  was  given  to  the  education  of 
the  villagers  particularly  to  primary  education.  “Infant 
schools”  were  established  and  conducted  on  a plan  that 
in  many  ways  anticipated  Froebel’s  kindergartens  by  up- 
wards of  50  years.  Oberlin’s  interest  in  education  brought 
him  into  contact  with  Basedow,  the  great  German  educar 
tor  of  the  eighteenth  Century.  We  find  Oberlin  and  his 
wife  contributing  enthusiastically  out  of  their  slender 
means  (for  the  first  three  years  of  his  ministry  his  annual 
income  was  the  equivalent  of  only  $148  and  part  of  this 
was  in  goods)  to  Basedow’s  rather  ill-fated  Institute,  Phil- 
anthropin.  When  Professor  Fiske  visited  the  Ban  de  la 
Roche  in  1912  he  found  a wreath  laid  on  Oberlin’s  grave  by 
a party  of  school  teachers  from  Scotland,  who  wished  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  one  who  had  done  so  much  in 
the  cause  of  elementary  education. 

But  Oberlin’s  interests  were  not  to  be  confined  to  jiis 
own  little  valley,  nor  did  he  suffer  his  parishoners’  in- 
terests to  be  centered  on  themselves.  Oberlin's  mind  was 
essentially  the  adventurer’s  and  explorer’s  mind.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  travelled  much,  but  his  mind  ranged 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  displayed  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  missions,  and  onl.v  the  outbreak  of  our  own  Rev- 
olution prevented  him  from  going  out  as  a missionary  to 
the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  first  foreign  cor- 
respondent of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
the  peasants  whom  he  found  subsisting  partly  on  grass 
were  soon  to  send  contributions  to  the  support  of  this 
society,  to  the  support  of  the  missionary  activities  in  Basel, 
and  to  the  relief  of  the  slaves  In  the  West  Indies.  Ober- 
lin, as  usual,  set  the  example  in  self-sacrifice.  On  one 
occasion  he  and  his  wife  melted  down  all  their  silver 
plate  exce|)t  one  spoon  to  send  to  Gasel, 

His  regular  custom  was  to  give  away  three-tenths  of 
Ills  income,  one  tenth  for  the  beautifying  of  the  services 
of  the  church,  one  tenth  for  general  parish  purposes,  and 
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one  tenth  for  the  poor.  He  went  for  a time  without  sugar 
or  coffee  as  a protest  against  slave  labor  of  which  these 
were  tlie  products,  in  the.se  respects  ahso  we  have  inher- 
ited Oberlin’s  ideals.  The  problem  with  us  is  whether  we 
will  maintain  them  unimpaired. 

BOTH  GERMAN  AND  FRENCH 

But  Oberlin  was  also  intensely  interested  in  the  great 
political  issues  of  the  day.  Racially  he  was  born  a Ger- 
man-speaking Alsatian.  German  was  his  mother  tongue, 
and  unquestionably  the  baptismal  form  of  his  name  was 
German.  His  solemn  dedication  of  himself  to  God  at  the 
age  of  twenty  was  written  in  German,  and  the  beautiful 
prayer  which  he  wrote  for  himself  and  his  wife  on  the 
occasion  of  their  marriage,  asking  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  it,  was  written  in  the  same  language.  But  nationally 
he  was  French,  as  all  Alsace  was  at  that  time.  The  vil- 
lages where  he  preached  were  largely  French-speaking 
and  the  most  of  his  sermons  were  therefore  in  French  and 
his  letters  and  other  documents  are  usually  signed  with 
the  French  form  of  his  name.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
he  was  a loyal  French  citizen,  and  what  i.s  more,  he  tvas 
an  ardent  democrat  and  supporter  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

He  saw  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  little 
stone  in  Daniel,  which  was  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of 
anti-Christ,  that  is  of  the  Aristocracy  and  the  Clericals. 
The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  was  in  his  view  the 
beginning  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  at  least  one  of  the  Revolution’s  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders,  Gregoire,  the  Bishop  of  Blois  and  one- 
time president  of  the  Convention.  Gregoire  once  wrote 
to  him,  “I  love  you  as  much  as  I hate  Kings.”  As  it  was 
he  who  said  that  ‘‘Kings  are  in  the  moral  w'hat  monsters 
are  in  the  natural,”  it  may  be  seen  just  how  enthusiastic 
his  appreciation  of  Oberlin  must  have  beenl 

I fear  many  of  our  American  tourists  in  Europe,  of  the 
kind  who  loudly  praise  Mussolini  because  they  find  travel 
In  Italy  more  comfortable  than  in  years  gone  by  and  who 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  toadying  social  columns  of 
the  continental  editions  of  the  English  and  American  new's- 
papers  than  they  are  with  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  would  have  found  in  Jean  FrSderick,  the  revolution- 
ary, rather  a dangerous  Bolshevist.  He  was  dangerous 
even  religiously.  Though  a Lutheran,  he  said  his  faith 
was  not  in  Martin  Luther  but  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  was 
willjng  to  give  the  communion  to  Jew  and  Catholic  as  w'ell 
as  to  Protestants  in  the  church  in  whose  tower  swung 
the  bell  consecrated  to  the  Virgin,  and  he  actually  dared 
to  reject  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation!  A charge 
was  laid  against  him  on  this  score  in  the  Board  of  Ec- 
clesiastical overseers  in  Strassburg. 

RECEl\rES  THE  CROSS  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOR 

As  the  years  w^ent  by  Oberlin’s  fame  increased.  The 
French  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  honored  him  with 
a medal  tor  the  work  he  had  accomplished  in  making 
Ban  de  la  Roche  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  Revolutionary 
Convention  sent  him  a letter  of  congratulation  on  his  use- 
fulness as  a citizen,  and  later  still,  under  Louis  XVIII,  he 
was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  It 
may  not  be  known  to  you,  though  it  should  be,  that  a 
little  over  one  hundred  years  later  President  King  re- 
ceived the  same  great  honor.  The  time  came  when  the 
pastor  of  Waldersbach  either  corresponded  with  or  re 
ceived  visits  from  many  of  the  noted  people  of  his  day. 


The  German  poet,  Lenz,  one  of  the  most  talented, 
though  one  of  the  most  dissliiated,  of  the  literati  of  the 
Storm  and  Stress  period,  visited  the  parsonage  at  Walders- 
bach in  what  seems  to  have  been  a fit  of  remorse  and  in 
a longing  for  peace.  The  novelist,  Jung-Stilling,  also  went 
on  a pilgrimage  to  “the  righteous  pastor  of  the  Vosges,” 
as  he  calls  Oberlin.  It  is  worth  notice  in  this  connection 
that  Oberlin  himself  became  the  hero  of  one  of  the  best 
selling  novels  in  modern  Germany,  entitled  “Oberlin,  a 
Romance.”  It  appeared  in  1910  and  my  copy  belongs  to 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-third  edition. 

One  of  Oberlin’s  most  interesting  guests  was  a Russian 
lady,  the  Baroness  von  Kriidener,  wife  of  the  Russian  am- 
bassador at  Venice  and  Berlin,  a very  eccentric,  not  to 
say  neurotic,  sort  of  person,  but  destined  to  play  a curious 
part  in  one  of  the  great  dramas  of  the  time.  She  had 
been  converted  from  a decidedly  flapper  past  to  a belief 
in  the  second  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord.  In  the  strength 
of  this  belief  she  undertook  the  conversion  of  the  Czar, 
Alexander  11,  who,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  was  the 
most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe,  and  she  exercised 
for  a time  a profound  influence  upon  him.  Out  of  the 
group  which  she  gathered  around  herself  and  the  Czar 
and  among  whom  were  numbered  such  notables  as  Cha- 
teaubriand, Madame  Recamier,  and  the  Duchess  de  Bour- 
bon, emerged  the  mystical  idea  of  a European  civilization 
based  upon  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  idea  which 
took  political  form  in  the  Holy  Alliance,  prototype  of  our 
League  of  Nations.  The  Baroness  claims,  probably  correct- 
ly, to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Alliance  to  the  Czar, 
and  that  the  draft  of  the  strange  proclamation  in  which  the 
Czar,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
invited  the  nations  of  Europe  to  join  the  Alliance  and  live 
as  brethren  in  Christian  Unity,  had  been  submitted  to  her 
for  approval  before  its  publication.  This  was  in  1815.  In 
1812  and  ’14  we  find  the  Baroness  visiting  Oberlin  at 
Waidersbach.  She  was  probably  drawn  to  Oberlin  by  the 
mystical  side  of  his  life,  by  his  belief  in  the  Second  com- 
ing and  by  his  belief  in  occultism,  a belief  which  he 
shared  with  many  of  the  leading  men  of  his  age  in  a re- 
action against  the  rationalism  which  then  prevailed  and 
w'hich  sought  to  reduce  the  complexities  of  life  to  the 
rules  of  logic.  Just  how  far  the  Baroness’s  ideas  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Alliance  may  have  been  influenced  by 
Oberlin  I am  unable  to  say,  but  in  any  case  it  is  a well 
authenticated  fact  that  the  Czar  himself  took  a great  in- 
terest in  the  humble  Alsatian  pastor,  for  when  the  Allies 
entered  Alsace  in  1813  the  following  general  order  was 
issued:  “In  the  name  of  his  imperial  Majesty.  All  army 
corps  and  all  others  who  see  these  presents  are  com- 
manded to  protect  the  house  of  Pastor  Oberlin,  at  Wal- 
dersbach, and  to  guarantee  its  inhabitants  against  any 
molestation  or  damage  of  any  kind.” 

OBERLIN  DESCRIBES  HIMSELF 

Oberlin  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  loved  by  the 
humble  members  of  his  parish,  admired  by  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  and  leaving  a memory  that  was  to  affect 
in  a remarkable  way  the  life  of  this  country  through  Ober- 
lin College  and  the  life  of  China  through  Oberlin  in 
Shansi,  the  end  of  wdiich  is  not  yet. 

Let  me  close  by  reading  a few'  brief  documents  which 
reveal  in  a more  intimate  way  the  real  nature  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

The  first  is  a portrait  of  Oberlin  by  himself  drawn 
when  he  wms  eighty  years  old,  for  the  translation  of 
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which  ! am  indebted  to  Professor  Cowdery.  "I  am  a 
strange  composite  of  contradictory  qualities.  I am  intel- 
ligent, nevertheless  my  ability  is  very  limited.  I am  pru- 
dent. and  more  politic  than  the  majority  of  my  colleagues, 
yet  I easily  grow  angry,  1 am  firm,  but  1 can  also  yield 
to  others  without  difflculty.  I am  not  only  enterprising, 
but  if  need  be  courageous,  and  at  the  same  moment  in 
my  heart  of  hearts  I may  be  cowardly.  1 am  very  trank, 
but  1 love  to  please  and  because  of  this  am  not  absolutely 
sincere.  1 have  a vivid  imagination  but  a weak  memory. 
I am  so  sensative  that  T cannot  give  expression  at  times 
to  the  feelings  which  opijress  me  and  cause  in  me  actual 
pain.  Active  and  industrious,  I nevertheless  love  in- 
dolence. 1 admire  painting,  music,  poetry  without  having 
skill  in  any  of  these  arts.  Mechanics  and  natural  history 
are  my  favorite  studies.  I have  a passion  for  regularity. 
By  instinct  I am  a soldier.  I have  always  made  an  effort 
to  be  the  first  to  run  into  danger  and  to  stand  firm 
against  trouble.  From  my  earliest  childhood  I have  had 
an  overwhelming  aspiration  for  a higher  life.  Military 
order  and  discipline  give  me  pleasure  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  compel  the  coward  to  show  courage  and  the 
irregular  man  to  be  punctual.  1 have  a tendency  to  be 
slightly  sarcastic  but  without  intentional  malice.” 

The  soldierly  ideal  just  referred  to  is  found  also  in  a 
series  of  rules  which  Oberlin  drew  up  for  himself  when 
a young  man  of  twenty.  'T  will  make  every  effort  always 
to  do  the  opposite  of  what  the  inclinations  of  the  flesh 
might  force  me  to  do.  Therefore,  I will  eat  and  drink 
but  sparingly,  never  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  my  health.  As  for  those  viands  of  which  I am 
most  fond,  I will  partake  of  them  less  than  any  others. 
I will  seek  to  conquer  anger.  I will  perform  the  duties 
of  my  state  of  life  very  exactly.  1 will  begin  — he  is  re- 
ferring to  his  studies  — on  the  stroke  of  the  hour.  I will 
be  content  with  as  little  as  possible  in  matters  of  ward- 
robe and  furniture.  Lay  aside  each  day  some  portion 
of  thine  income  for  the  poor,  and  manage  these  funds  as  a 
faithful  steward.” 

A LOVABLE  SPARTAN 

This  rather  Spartan  disciple  was  in  the  interest  of 
spiritual  efficiency,  it  I may  b-’  pardoned  the  phrase.  It 
was  not  the  e.xpression  of  one  who  thought  it  wrong  to 
take  any  joy  in  life.  There  is  a charming  portrait  of 
Oberlin  in  his  old  age  drawn  by  a Mrs.  Cunningham,  who 
visited  him  in  the  interest  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  picture  is  not  of  a soured  man  hut  of 
a very  lovable  one. 

"We  set  off  for  Mr.  Oberlin's.”  she  says,  “and  on  the 
wav  we  met  this  most  venerable  and  striking  man,  the 
perfect  picture  of  what  an  old  minister  should  be.  I 
never  knew  so  well  what  the  grace  of  courtesy  was  till 
I saw  Mr.  Oberlin.  He  treats  the  poorest  i)eople  and  even 
the  children  with  an  affectionate  respect.  He  is,  I think, 
well  over  80,  one  of  the  handsomest  old  men  I ever  re- 
member to  have  seen,  still  vigorous  in  mind  and  si)irit, 
full  of  fervent  charity.  It  is  almost  past  belief  what  he 
has  done  and  with  very  limited  means.  Tlmre  is  a spirit 
of  good  fellowship  and  kindness  (about  him)  that  is  quite 
delightful.” 

Lastly  niay  I give  a few  extracts  trom  Oberlin  .s  solemn 
dedication  of  himself  to  God  in  176<l,  when  a lad  ot 
twenty? 

In  tne  name  of  the  holy  and  blessed  Trinity.  Infinite, 
eternal,  and  blessed  God,  1 yearn  to  set  myself  before 


Thee  in  deepest  humility  and  lowliness  of  heart.  I know 
well  how  unworthy  such  a worm  is  to  appear  before  the 
holy  majesty  of  heaven  and  Lord  of  all  lords,  especially 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  when  I would  enter  into  a 
formal  covenant  with  Thee,  oh  Holy  God.  I surrender  my- 
self to  Thee  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  Hear,  ye 
heavens,  and  earth  incline  thy  ear.  I today  confess  that 
the  Lord  is  my  God.  Today  I confess  and  testify  that  I 
am  one  ot  his  children  and  belong  to  the  people  ot  his 
covenant.  I consecrate  to  Thee  all  that  I am  and  have, 
the  powers  of  my  soul,  the  members  of  my  body,  my  time 
and  temporal  possessions.  Help,  Thou,  oh  gracious  Father, 
that  all  may  be  used  to  Thine  honor  alone  and  employed 
in  obedience  to  thy  commands.  If  I have  accomplished 
Thy  will  here  upon  earth,  call  me  hence  when  and  how 
it  pleaseth  Thee.  Grant  me  thy  grace  that  in  the  moment 
of  my  death  and  even  at  the  gates  ot  eternity  I may  think 
on  my  obligations  and  use  my  latest  breath  in  Thy 
service,  and  Thou,  oh  Lord,  bethink.  Thee  at  that  time 
also  ot  this  covenant.  My  God  and  God  of  my  Fathers, 
who  keepest  covenant  and  showest  mercy  to  the  thou- 
santh  generation,  I humbly  do  beseech  that  Thou  wouldst, 
since  Thou  knowest  how  deceitful  the  heart  of  man  is, 
that  Thou  wouldst  grant  me  the  grace  to  enter  upon  this 
covenant  with  all  sincerity  of  soul  and  to  confirm  the 
solemn  surrender  made  at  my  baptism.  Let  the  name 
of  the  Lord  be  here  eternally  my  witness,  and  now  do  I 
with  my  own  hand  freely  and  joyfully  sign  myself  the 
Lord’s. 

Strassburg,  the  first  of  January,  1760. 

Johann  Friedrich  Oberlin. 

This  formal  self  dedication  was  no  idle,  rhetorical 
flourish,  the  daring  expression  of  youth,  unacquainted  with 
the  pitfalls  of  life.  Ten  years  later,  with  a growing  knowl- 
edge of  its  temptations,  he  read  his  vows  over  again  and 
adds  the  word  Bestatigt  (confirmed).  And  fifty- two 
years  later  still  the' aged  man,  now  82  years  old,  takes  out 
once  more  the  yellowing  pages  on  which  were  recorded 
the  passionate  self-devotion  of  his  youth  and  under  date 
of  1822  on  the  margin  opposite  the  paragraph  in 
which  he  vowed  to  be  faithful  unto  death,  he  adds  in 
French  and  German  the  prayer:  Seigneur  aye  Pitie  de  moi, 
Herr  ebarme  dich  meiner  [Lord  have  pity  upon  me]. 

Such  was  the  man  whose  name  we  bear  and  such  was 
the  secret  of  his  power. 


(Continued  from  page  6) 

of  the  economist,  psychiatrist,  sociologist,  biological  chem- 
ist, political  scientist,  and  others.  . . . 'VVe  might  as  well 
turn  to  the  Bible  for  its  ideas  on  electrical  and  radio  en- 
gineering as  (or  leadership  in  moral  and  ethical  life.  . . • 
So  long  as  the  church  can  help  us  attain  that  happiness 
which  we  seek,  it  has  its  work  to  do.  As  a guide  in 
moral  and  ethical  life  it  has  no  other  intiuence.”  There, 
if  you  like,  is  a neat  and  tidy  mind.  No  mossgrown  opin- 
ions there.  AH  the  immemorial  ivy  has  been  rooted  U]); 
but  I venture  to  doubt  whether  any  Shelley  will  e\ei 
write  a new  Prometheus  in  those  echoing  and  empty  halls. 
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Thanksgiving  In  Shansi 
Pete  Ingalls,  ’26 


The  Oberlin  student  who  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  receive  the  appoint- 
ment as  representative  to  the  Oberlin- 
Shansi  Memorial  School  faculty  must 
prepare  for  many  conditions  and  in- 
cidents unlike  those  amid  which  he 
has  been  living  during  his  undergrad- 
uate days.  Not  the  least,  though  per- 
haps the  least  frequent  of  these,  is 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

During  his  four  years  in  Oberlin 
he  probably  followed  a well-defined 
schedule,  the  observance  of  which 
most  of  the  newest  and  newer  alumni 
can  claim  as  one  example  of  our  sup- 
port of  the  things  that  were. 

Sometimes  between  nine  and  ten, 
unless  he  is  unable  to  get  a “sub”  at 
the  boarding  house,  he  shows  signs 
of  life  and  begin.s  the  annual  debate 
with  his  roommate:  “To  go  or  not  to 
go.”  If  the  affirmative  wins,  he  goes 
to  the  chapel  and  enters  into  the 
service  of  thanksgiving;  if  the  affirm- 
ative is  weak  — a not  uncommon  case 
—he  bu.sies  himself  with  the  multi- 
tudinous things  an  undergraduate  al- 
ways “must  do,”  or  makes  his  gener- 
ous contribution  to  the  “bull  session” 
that  inevitably  results  from  the  com- 
bination of  time  and  college  boys. 

One  o’clock  finds  him  at  the  board- 
ing house,  primed  to  eat  all  that 
comes  within  his  sight  and  wondering 
what  girls  he  will  draw  as  compan- 
ions for  the  three  hour  ordeal.  Then 
follow  nine  courses  where  four  would 
suffice,  and  a deal  of  music  and  jokes 
to  allow  the  cooks  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  next  course  and  the 
diners  to  get  up  courage  to  eat  it  as 
if  they  were  hungry  and  enjoyed  it. 

■The  evening  shadows  fall  upon  him 
as  he  walks  uncomfortably  homeward 
anticipating  the  struggle  with  the 
dress  shirt  and  collar  that  will  only 
increase  his  lack  of  ease.  The  dance 
follows,  then  the  tender  parting  on 
the  dormitory  steps  and  he  goes  to 
his  room  really  thankful  that  at  last 
he  can  go  to  the  one  place  where  he 
always  finds  comfort.  His  Thanks- 
giving is  over. 

DIFFERENT  IN  SHANSI 

In  Shansi  things  are  different.  His 
“boy”  calls  him  at  six-thirty  and  he 
manages  to  get  to  breakfast  just  too 
late  for  the  blessing.  Three  classes 
follow  and  then  his  holiday  begins. 
The  first  thing  is  a service  of  worship 
offering  a real  opportunity  for  thanks- 
giving, for  it  is  in  English.  For  three 


months  he  has  gone  to  church  or 
maybe  he  has  not  — where  everything 
is  said  or  sung  in  Chinese,  and  now 
comes  a deeply  appreciated  hour  of 
worship  in  his  own  tongue.  He  lis- 
tens intently  to  the  sermon,  the  last 
one  he  will  understand  until  the  Dis- 
trict meeting  in  April. 

ITie  service  over,  a ball  game  is  in 
order,  and  it  is  a rare  privilege  out 
here  to  get  together  enough  foreign- 
ers to  have  a real  game.  Only  the 
custom  of  the  Fenchow  and  Taiku 
mission  stations  uniting  for  the  day 
makes  this  possible.  The  wide  range 
in  age,  from  nine  to  forty,  and  po- 
sition, boy  to  Doctor  of  Divinity,  adds 
to  the  sport  and  laughter  that  pro- 
duce appetites.  It  is  a merry  group 
of  about  forty  people  that  sits  down 
to  enjoy  the  feast  provided  by  the 
pet  pig  that  no  longer  is  a member 
of  th?  station.  Such  a number  of 
Americans  — and  two  Australians  — is 
cause  enough  for  genuine  thanksgiv- 
ing in  this  country  -where  a foreigner 
is  always  a reason  for  rejoicing.  The 
dinner  shows  the  skill  of  the  heads 
of  the  Taiku  households  in  getting 
over  to  their  cooks  the  ideas  neces- 
sary for  the  event,  and  the  lack  of 
overeating  is  due  rather  to  good  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  about  the 
tables  than  to  any  want  of  plenty. 

Pumpkin  pie  disappearing  in  true 
American  fashion,  the  place  cards, 
candles  and  crisp,  yellow  chrysanthe- 
mums are  soon  left  to  give  evidence 
of  what  had  been,  and  a hike  is  or- 
ganized. 

OFF  FOR  A HIKE 

The  Taiku  White  Pagoda,  a monu- 
ment on  the  Shansi  plain  since  297 
A.  D.,  is  the  objective  of  the  hike. 
There  it  stands,  a quarter  of  a mile 
inside  the  south  gate  of  the  city  and 
just  over  the  wall  of  the  churchyard, 
a lovely  sight  that  cannot  fail  to  in- 
spire and  call  forth  admiration  of  even 
the  slow  of  heart. 

A gateman  unlocks  the  great  gate 
and  we  are  admitted  to  the  courtyard 
with  its  low  buildings  surrounding 
the  open  space  of  which  the  White 
Pagoda  is  the  center.  There  we  stand 
in  reverent  silence,  a tribute  to  a peo- 
ple whose  genius  and  capacity  for 
beauty  and  worship  are  responsible 
for  such  an  object. 

To  the  top  we  would  go,  and  climb 
ladders  and  rickety  stairs  between  the 
seven  stories,  pausing  at  each  to  look 


over  the  city  and  plain  below.  The 
highest  i)oint  to  which  one  can  safely 
climb  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  stone  courtyard,  and 
here  is  the  last  of  seven  landings, 
each  with  a projection  extending 
around  the  outside  of  the  Pagoda. 

NERVY  BUSINESS 

The  projections  become  narro-wer, 
as  does  the  Pagoda,  according  to  the 
distance  from  the  c mrtyard  below, 
and  this  one  is  scarcely  eighteen 
inches  wide.  There  is  not  room  to 
stand  up,  so  anyone  with  the  required 
amount  of  nerve  to  walk  around  the 
Pagoda  must  do  so  in  a crouching  po- 
sition. Nothing  daunted  Gladys  Wil- 
liams, ’5  7,  starts  forth,  to  the 
amazement  of  those  within  the  Pa- 
goda and  the  watchers  a hundred  and 
fifty  feet  below.  It  is  a nervy  busi- 
ness, but  neither  the  hard  stones  of 
the  courtyard  nor  the  bells  that 
dangle  at  each  of  the  eight  corners 
of  the  lotv  roof  above  frighten  her, 
and  she  completes  the  trip  without  a 
mishap.  Once  more  it  is  proven  that 
missionary  women  are  brave  beyond 
the  average. 

That  thrill  over  we  all  hike  around 
the  city  wall,  and  to  a newcomer  in 
Shansi  it  is  ever  an  enjoyable  trip. 
The  ancient  wall  of  the  city  dates 
back  into  the  centuries,  the  ash-heaps 
without  and  within  are  almost  as  an- 
tique and  some  parts  of  the  city  look 
the  same.  The  sight  of  the  towers 
at  each  of  the  four  gates  in  the  city- 
walls  and  the  drum  tower  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city,  coupled  with  the 
curved  roofs  of  temples  and  other 
buildings,,  is  one  to  call  forth  the  ro- 
mantic from  the  soul  of  the  most  un- 
movable. 

Four  miles,  one  in  each  direction, 
we  walk,  and  then  a half-mile  back  to 
the  mission  compound  where  sand- 
wich-making is  in  ord'“r  for  some  and 
brief  naps  for  others.  A hearty  lunch, 
one  of  the  kind  eaten  between  excit- 
ing moments  when  the  cocoa  nearly 
slips  off  the  tray  you  are  holding  on 
your  lap,  is  followed  by  a program  of 
fun  and  music.  Finally,  as  in  Ober- 
lin, a dance  concludes  the  day;  but  it 
is  the  good  old-fashioned  Virginia 
Reel,  not  the  Charleston  or  Riviera. 
“Good  nights”  are  said,  and  ■^ve  of  the 
Flower  Garden  begin  our  two-mile 
hike  homeward. 

The  Shansi  representative,  if  he 
ponders  on  the  contrast,  finds  some- 
thing more  genuine  in  the  kind  of  a 
Thanksgiving  he  has  just  enjoyed 
than  even  the  best  in  Oberlin.  There 
are  a number  of  reasons  for  it,  but 
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the  most  important  is  that  one  gets 
a new  meaning  of  friendship  out  here 
where  there  are  only  twenty  Ameri- 
cans, including  children,  in  the  mis- 
sion, and  the  nearest  fellow-country- 
men are  fifty  miles  away,  where 
another  score  are  found.  The  com- 


The  Christian  Herald  tor  December 
4 carried  a portrait  and  sketch  of 
President  King,  speaking  of  him  as 
dean  of  college  presidents  and  as  one 
of  America’s  foremost  creative  citi- 
zens. “His  noteworthy  contribution 
to  religious  thinking  probably  was 
his  emphasis  upon  the  personal  and 
ideal  elements  in  religion,  particu- 
larly his  interpretation  of  religion  in 
terms  of  friendship.” 

Dr.  yv.  R.  Morrison  was  in  New 
York  during  the  holidays  attending 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society 
Directors  of  Physical  Education  in  Col- 
leges, the  American  Student  Health 
Association  and  the  National  Colle- 
giate Athletic  Association. 

Dean  C.  N.  Cole  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges  in  Chicago 
January  13-15.  Dr.  Bohn  also  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  colleges 
affiliated  with  Congregationalism  and 
the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  'of  the 
Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion. Oberlin  was  also  represented 
at  the  latter  meeting  by  Dr.  R.  E. 
Brown  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  of  its  board 
of  trustees. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Mr.  Francis  J.  Pettijohn,  instructor 
in  geology,  to  Miss  Alma  B.  Winston 
of  the  class  of  1928. 

Professor  Cony  Sturgis  was  in  Co- 
lumbus January  15  attending  a meet- 
ing of  the  Columbus  (State)  Chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  Spanish.  Professor  Sturgis  is 
the  president  of  this  chapter. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  preached 
tor  the  Federation  of  Churches  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Philadelphia  January 
23.  His  sermon  was  broadcasted.  On 
25-26  he  was  in  attendance  at  meet- 
ings of  the  home  division  and  of  the 
general  board  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  New  York  City. 
He  is  to  speak  at  two  college  services 
in  February,  on  the  13th  at  Bryn 
Mawr  (Pa.)  and  the  20th  at  Cornell, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Associate  Professor  Kirke  L.  Cowdery 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 


mon  enjoyment  young  and  old  find  in 
the  simpler  pleasures,  and  the  com- 
plete throwing  oft  of  sham  and  pre- 
tense make  living  more  genuine  and 
friendship  more  real.  And  one  is 
truly  thankful  for  that  and  many 
other  things  in  Shansi. 


Modern  Language  Association  held  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  during  the  holidays. 

Dean  Charles  N.  Cole  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  held  at  Har- 
vard in  December. 

Assistant  Professor  George  A.  D. 
Tait  was  at  Harvard  in  December  at- 
tending the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Archeological  Institute. 

Professor  Wager  will  continue  his 
teaching  the  second  semester,  rather 
than  having  leave  that  semester  and 
teaching  in  summer  school. 

Professor  F.  W.  Buckler  gave  two 
addresses  to  the  Cleveland  Clericus, 
one  on  November  1,  1926,  entitled 
“The  Reemergence  of  the  Arian  Con- 
troversy”: the  second,  “Henry  VIll 

and  the  English  Reformation,”  on 
January  3. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  has  been  re- 
elected president  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Fiske  and 
daughter,  Margaret,  sailed  the  last  of 
January  on  an  eight  months’  tour 
abroad.  They  will  cruise  about  for  a 
number  of  weeks,  stopping  at  Medi- 
terranean countries.  They  will  spend 
several  months  in  Italy.  They  plan 
extended  trips  to  Constantinople  and 
other  places  in  the  Near  East.  Dr. 
Fiske  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  coming  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Frederick  B. 
Artz  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  during  the  Christmas 
vacation. 

Director  Frank  Shaw,  Profesor 
Heacox  and  Assistant  Professor 
Gladys  F.  Moore  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Music  Teachers’  National 
As.sooiation  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember 28-30. 

On  December  20  Assistant  Professor 
Glenn  R.  Barr  gave  an  illustrated 
talk  before  the  Congregational  Minis- 
ters’ Association  of  Cleveland  at  Pil- 
grim Church.  His  topic  was  “'Phe 
Better  Side  of  South  American  Life.” 
On  January  12  he  showed  slides  and 
spoke  on  Brazil,  Uraguay  and  Argen- 


tine before  the  junior  high  school  in 
Oberlin. 

Professor  David  R.  Moore  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Oberlin  Board 
of  Education.  On  January  4 he  gave 
a lecture  to  the  Elyria  Woman’s  Club 
on  the  present  situation  in  Mexico 
and  Nicaragua. 

Professor  George  D.  Hubbard  was 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  holidays  in 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Geographers,  the  American  Mete- 
orological Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Geography  Teachers. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wil- 
son Ornithological  Club  that  was  held 
in  Chicago  during  the  Thanksgiving 
recess.  Professor  Lynds  Jones  was 
elected  president  of  that  organiza- 
tion lor  1927.  This  organization  has 
as  its  special  field  of  activity  the 
Great  Lakes  region  and  the  whole  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Gulf 
states.  Professor  Jones  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence in  Philadalphia  during  the  holi- 
day recess. 

At  a dinner  party  at  the  Faculty 
Club  January  11  announcement  was 
made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Kath- 
erine Bird  Eckert,  instructor  in  Fine 
Arts,  to  Mr.  Augustus  Henry  Fox, 
instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Professor  Oscar  Jaszi  is  returning 
from  Europe  early  in  February  and 
will  resume  his  teaching  the  second 
semester.  He  has  been  making  a post- 
war study  of  civic  problems  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  under  the  auspices  of 
Chicago  University,  financed  by  the 
Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. 

Professor  Karl  F.  Geiser  spoke  Jan- 
uary 31  at  Milwaukee  before  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Professor  AVilliam  E.  Utterback 
presided  at  the  session  devoted  to  ar- 
gumentation and  debate  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech,  held  in  Chicago 
December  28-30. 

Silicia  Gels  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  given  by  Professor  Harry  N. 
Holmes  January  6 before  the  chemists 
and  engineers  of  Detroit. 

Instructor  Walter  Hansen  of  the 
department  of  geology,  has  completed 
his  work  for  the  master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Professor  Walter  M.  Horton  is  to 
teach  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
summer  quarter. 


Faculty 
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Basketball,  Not  So  Good 
Myrddyn  Evans,  ’2” 


Coach  Paul  N.  MacEachron,  when 
he  issued  his  first  call  {or  basketball 
candidates  this  year,  {ound  before 
him  a squad  of  about  thirty-five  men. 
Five  of  them,  Captain  Ballard,  ex- 
Captain  Leahy,  Tessenvitz,  Fleming, 
and  McPhee  were  regulars  from  last 
season.  There  were  others  from  last 
year’s  squad  who  reported  too: 
Montie,  McLaren,  and  one  or  two 
more.  Some  of  the  new  material 
looked  delightfully  hopeful.  Kelly 
started  out  in  whirlwind  fashion. 
Stocker  displayed  number  one  form. 
They  practiced  regularly,  and  faith- 
fully. But  there  was  something  lack- 
ing. You  could  tell  before  Albion 
came  down  that  they  were  not  going 
to  be  an  especially  dangerous  aggre- 
gation. 

And  then  when  Albion  did  come  for 
the  opening  cage  scrap  of  the  year, 
you  knew  that  Oberlin  wms  not  as 
good  as  their  coach  would  like  to  have 
them.  Albion,  playing  their  second 
game,  had  very  little  trouble  in  mak- 
ing it.  also  their  second  victory.  The 
final  score  was  27-13. 

The  Michigan  passers  came  here 
determined  to  repeat  their  last  year’s 
victory,  and  it  w’as  w'ith  this  is  mind 
that  they  opened  wide  a flying  attack 
which  drenched  the  Yeomen,  and  left 
them  floundering  about  the  hardwood 
floor,  wondering  what  it  was  all  about. 
The  first  quarter  ended  with  Albion 
leading,  5-4.  That  was  the  closest 
Oberlin  came  to  the  invaders  through- 
out the  entire  game.  The  home  outfit 
showed  their  best  form  of  the  evening 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  mixer. 
After  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  minutes  in  the  third  period, 
everything  was  Albion  and  Albion’s. 
Oberlin  tossers  took  plenty  of  chances 
at  the  hoop,  but  they  couldn’t  locate 
it,  and  to  an  onlooker  it  hardly  seemed 
that  they  ever  would.  They  didn’t  lo- 
cate it  either,  that  is  they  didn’t  lo- 
cate in  that  game.  But  they  did  the 
next  Saturday  when  Hiram  came  to 
town. 

THE  TEAM  LOOKS  BETTER 

This  Hiram  game,  though  the  sec- 
ond scrap  of  the  season  for  the  Ober- 
lin quintet,  was  the  first  of  their  con- 
ference games.  They  wasted  no  time 
in  breaking  into  the  conference 
thou.sand  per  cent  column,  and  sent 
Hiram  home  with  a 27-22  score  against 
them. 

Oberlin  exhibited  an  entire  reversal 


of  form,  but  mostly  it  was  Tessenvitz. 
Without  the  aid  of  glasses  (which 
anyone  who  saw  him  play  in  the  Al- 
bion game  might  easily  have  accused 
him  of  using  against  Hiram)  he  caged 
five  free  tosses,  and  two  fouls;  total, 
twelve  points.  Two  strong  defenses 
were  pitted  against  each  other  in  the 
game,  and  tended  to  slow  it  up  at 
times,  but  the  last  ten  minutes  made 
up  for  any  lack  of  action  in  the  pre- 
ceding play.  It  was  during  those  last 
ten  minutes  that  Tessenvitz  came 
through  wuth  four  of  his  field  goals. 
But  don’t  believe  that  he  did  it  him- 
self. The  whole  team  was  under 
way  then  with  a wonderful  brand  of 
basketball,  wmrking  short,  snappy 
passes  in,  and  out,  and  around,  and 
between,  and  among  the  Hiramites 
with  startling  accuracy.  Oberlin’s  de- 
fense throughout  the  entire  play  was 
centered  around  Captain  “Bob”  Bal- 
lard. It  was  due  to  Ballard  almost 
entirely  that  the  visitors  were  handed 
only  four  chances  to  score  from  with- 
in the  free  circle. 

The  biggest  fault  of  the  Yeomen  in 
this  game  seemed  to  be  their  inabil- 
ity to  keep  the  good  wmrk  up  with 
constancy,  and  there  were  too  often 
spots  where  the  edges  seemed  quite 
ragged.  Although  Hiram  was  sent  to 
defeat,  the  visitors  to  Warner  gym- 
nasium put  up  a very  commendable 
game,  with  Barbe  and  Cummins  as 
the  leaders. 

ANOTPIER  DEFEAT 

On  January  13  the  Yeomen  basket- 
eers  journeyed  to  Akron,  and  returned 
w'ith  the  sad  tale  that  their  confer- 
ence percentage  had  been  cut  exactly 
in  half  by  the  Zippers.  The  score, 
Akron  38  — Oberlin,  32.  Akron  wast- 
ed no  time  in  pulling  their  cat  from 
the  bag.  Accustomed  as  they  were 
to  their  wide  and  slippery  floor,  they 
railroaded  through  the  first  quarter 
and  at  the  end  of  the  period  were  in 
the  lead,  12-2.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  half,  Oberlin  had  tossed  in 
enough  to  make  their  score  a full  ten. 
But  Akron  then  had  twenty. 

A coach  can  often  do  a lot  tor  a 
team  by  talking  to  them  in  between 
the  halves.  MacEachron  must  have 
given  his  men  a talk  which  would 
make  a chapel  lecture  little  more  than 
a whisper.  At  any  rate,  something 
had  happened  to  the  bunch,  and  what- 
ever it  was,  it  affected  Leahy  and 
Tessenvitz  the  most.  Oberlin  came 


into  the  second  half  with  a gusto  and 
spurt  which  almost  made  the  Rubber 
City  students  wish  that  they  were  at 
home  with  their  books.  It  was  rather 
a slow  process,  but  gradually  and 
steadily,  Oberlin  began  to  overtake 
the  Akronites.  The  thing  which  kept 
them  from  it  more  than  anything,  w'as 
perhaps  a bit  of  strategy,  one  of 
those  sometimes  accursed,  sometimes 
blessed,  time-outs.  The  Akron  cap- 
tain called  it,  and  it  put  a crimp  in 
Oberlin’s  spurt  for  a time,  and  also 
netted  some  points  for  the  final  vic- 
tors. 

Leahy  and  Tessenvitz  had  been 
taken  from  the  fray  during  the  third 
quarter,  hut  entered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth,  with  their  colors  fly- 
ing. With  five  minutes  to  go  Ober- 
lin inaugurated  a scoring  stampede 
which  netted  almost  enough  counters 
to  switch  the  lead.  But  Akron  knew 
the  time,  and  satisfied  with  a close 
score  (so  long,  of  cour.se,  as  they  were 
ahead)  they  resorted  to  a game  which 
looked  dangerously  like  stalling,  and 
they  kep(  at  it  until  the  final  gun  was 
shot. 

LOSE  TO  CASE 

Oberlin’s  27-32  loss  to  Case  on  Jan- 
uary 22  might  almost  be  termed  the 
defeat  of  one  Cleveland  organization 
by  another  from  the  same  city,  five 
of  the  regular  Yeomen  who  are  on 
the  squad  this  year  having  been 
groomed  for  basketball  in  the  Fifth 
City. 

The  game  was  played  on  the  Case 
floor,  and  that  in  itseif  w'as  a partial 
reason  for  the  Scientists’  victory.  The 
Case  gym  is  a small  affair.  Oberlin, 
accustomed  to  plenty  of  hardwood 
space  . with  which  to  work,  w'as 
cramped  and  crowded.  Case  had  a 
five  man  defense  which  forced  the 
Oberlinites  to  long  shots.  The  Case 
defense,  arranged  as  it  was  for  their 
own  court,  was  not  to  be  broken 
through.  Case,  on  the  other  hand, 
broke  through  the  Oberlin  guards,  on 
four  occasions  especially,  and  it  was 
then  that  they  accumulated  the  larg- 
er portion  of  their  score. 

Throughout,  however,  the  game  was 
fairly  fast.  And  it  was  scrappy.  But 
Case  always  held  the  lead.  The 
home  squad  jumped  to  a six-point  ad- 
vantage at  the  very  start,  and  Oberlin 
never  was  able  to  overreach  this  start 
enough  to  put  Case  on  the  short  end 
of  the  count. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  battle 
was  the  work  of  Fleming,  Oberlin’s 
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guard  of  the  first  water.  He  held  the 
much-talked-of  Doll  to  two  field  goals. 
It  was  rather  a surprise  to  the  Cleve- 
land fans  that  any  one  should  be 
capable  of  any  such  work.  But  to 
those  w-ho  follow  the  Oberlin  squad, 
and  who  have  seen  Fleming  at  work, 
it  was  not  at  all  shocking.  He  con- 
sistently covers  his  man  no  matter 
how  good  the  opponent  is. 


Oberlin  Men  to  the  Fore 

At  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Directors  of  Physical 
Education  in  Colleges  held  at  Hotel 
Astor  December  28th  Oberlin  made 
the  biggest  contribution  of  any  single 
college.  At  the  morning  session  Dr. 
D.  B.  Reed,  ’01,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  President  of  the  Association, 
gave  a splendid  appeal  for  tolerance 
in  thinking  and  discussion.  The  title 
of  Dr.  Reed’s  paper  wms  “Sportsman- 
ship and  the  Open  Mind.”  At  the 
same  session  an  exceedingly  valuable 
paper  was  presented  by  Dr.  Jesse  F. 
Williams,  ’08,  of  Columbia  University, 
on  "An  Analysis  of  the  Nature  and 
Purpose  of  Health  Education  and 
Physical  Education  View'ed  as  Aspects 
of  Education  in  General.”  At  the 
dinner  session  in  the  evening  at  the 
City  Club  Dr.  Williams,  as  chairman, 
gave  a report  of  the  special  commit- 
tee on  “Objectives  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics”  and  Professor  T.  N.  Met- 
calf, ’12,  of  low'a  State  College,  gave 
the  results  of  a questionnaire  and  led 
the  discussion  of  the  topic  “In  the 
Light  of  the  Present  Trend  What 
Should  be  the  Professional  Training 
for  Directors  of  Physical  Education 
in  Men’s  Colleges?” 

It  w'ill  be  of  interest  to  Oberlinites 
to  note  that  three  Oberlin  men  are 
serving  as  officers  of  this  society.  Dr. 
D.  B.  Reed,  ’01,  president;  Professor 
T.  N.  Metcalf,  ’12,  secretary-treasur- 
er; and  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  ’ll,  member 
of  the  Council. 

While  the  membership  of  this  se- 
lect group  is  not  large,  possibly 
eighty-five  or  ninety,,  it  was  certainly 
worthy  of  note  that  of  fifty-three  mem- 
bers who  were  in  attendance  at  the 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  association  at 
the  City  Club,  Oberlin  was  repre- 
sented by  fourteen  men,  thirteen  of 
whom  hold  college  positions. 

Dr.  Edgar  Fauver,  ’99,  Wesleyan 
(Conn.)  University. 

Dr.  Edwin  Fauver,  U.  of  Rochester. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Reed,  ’01,  U.  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Williams,  ’08,  Columbia 
University. 


Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison,  ’10,  Oberlin. 

Professor  0.  C.  Bird,  ’10,  Ohio  U. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  ’ll,  O.  S.  U. 

Professor  J.  B.  Nash,  ’ll,  N.  Y.  U. 

Professor  T.  N.  Metcalf,  ’12,  Iowa 
Stale  College. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Hunter,  ’15,  University 
of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  Harland  G.  Metcalf,  ’20,  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  U.  H.  Stallings,  ’22,  Stevens  In- 
stitute. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Winters,  ’23,  Case  School. 

Director  C.  W.  Savage,  ’93,  Oberlin. 


Thurman  Speaks 

Rev.  How'ard  Thurman,  pastor  of 
the  Mt.  Zion  Baptist  church  in  Oberlin 
and  a graduate  student  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology  was  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  at  the  National 
Student  Conference  held  in  Milwaukee 
during  the  holidays.  Mr.  Thurman  is 
a graduate  of  Rochester  University 
and  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 


Control  of  Sports  Urged  By 
Williams 

The  Associated  Press  for  Dec.  28 
carried  the  following  item.  Dr. 
Williams  is  a graduate  of  Oberlin  in 
1909. 

Curtailment  of  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics under  strict  supervision  of  the 
faculties  of  colleges  and  universities 
was  urged  before  the  Society  of  Di- 
rectors of  Physical  Education  in  Col- 
leges today  by  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Williams, 
professor  of  physical  education  at 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia,  and 
chairman  of  a special  committee  on 
objectives  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 

As  the  result  of  a three  years’  sur- 
vey, Dr.  Williams  made  six  proposals 
of  outstanding  importance; 

That  coaches  be  made  members  of 
faculties. 

That  college  presidents  and  their 
administrative  staffs  be  given  com- 
plete control  of  athletics. 

That  athletics  be  conducted  strictly 
according  to  a prepared  budget. 

That  intercollegiate  contests  be- 
tween freshmen  be  prohibited. 

That  all  scholarships  to  athletes  be 
made  public. 

That  varsity  participation  be  limi- 
ted to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  survey  conducted  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liams brought  forth  no  evidence,  he 
said,  that  tlie  intercollegiate  athletic 
situation  is  out  of  hand,  or  that  sport 
at  the  colleges  liad  a bad  effect. 

His  committee  recommended  re- 


striction of  sport  to  juniors  and  sen- 
iors on  the  ground  that  it  would  give 
more  men  a chance  to  get  into  games. 


Type  of  President 

Dear  John: — 

It  seems  to  me  rather  presumptu- 
ous for  an  ordinary  fellow  who  has 
not  been  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
whirl  or  in  educational  work,  to  make 
suggestions  as  to  type  of  president 
but  1 have  some  notions  that  may  co- 
incide with  viewpoints  of  others  and 
so  have  some  value. 

1 think  1 would  emphasize,  above 
all,  academic  training  and  background, 
gauging  this  by  the  experience  and 
personality  of  the  individual  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  his  likelihood  of 
sympathy  with  Oberlin’s  history  and 
its  emphasis  upon  character  as  devel- 
oped and  determined  by  a natural  and 
reasonable  emphasis  upon  religion  a.s 
a secret  source  of  power  and  wisdom. 
Undoubtedly  a man  or  woman  quali- 
fied for  president  of  Oberlin  College 
must  be  broadly  educated,  but  I would 
like  to  see  a president  who  would  be 
an  outstanding  figure  of  leadership 
from  the  viewpoint  of  spiritual  vision 
rather  than  tremendous  scholarship, 
for  I believe  the  latter  achievement 
will  be  part  of  the  development  of  a 
big  man  of  sound  character  and  abil- 
ity. 

Oberlin  was  great  when  its  pecuni- 
ary resources  were  meager  and  it  is 
increasingly  important  that  it  stand 
out  as  the  center  of  progressive,  sane, 
Christian  social  service  rather  than 
the  training  school  of  greatness  in 
wordly  achievement. 

Next  to  academic  training  and  back- 
ground and  personality,  a successor  to 
President  King  should,  of  course,  have 
a reputation  for  administrative  abil- 
ity, which  Involves  a friendliness 
of  nature  and  a breadth  of  sym- 
pathy that  will  be  sure  to  judge  char- 
acter wisely  and  to  perceive  possibil- 
ities of  intellectual  capacity  as  well 
as  to  delegate  responsibility  effect- 
ively. 

D.  CLii’roRi)  JoxES.  ’05. 


Spanish  Paper 

The  Spanish  department,  under  the 
supervision  of  Assistant  Professor 
Glenn  R.  Barr,  issues  several  times 
during  the  year  a four-page  Spanish 
paper  containing  original  poems, 
translations,  essays  and  other  articles. 
James  F.  Shearer  of  the  sophomore 
class  is  acting  as  editor  this  year. 
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Old  High  School  and  Second 
Church  to  Become  College 
Buildings 

The  old  high  school  building  on 
South  Main  street  and  the  Second 
Church  building  will  soon  be  college 
class  rooms  if  present  plans  of  the 
prudential  committee  are  consum- 
mated. Work  of  repairing  the  old 
high  schooi  is  already  under  way  and 
a tentative  agreement  has  been  en- 
tered into  with  the  United  Church  tor 
the  use  of  the  vacated  church. 

Westervelt  Hall  is  the  new  name 
for  the  high  school  building.  The 
property  was  given  the  college  last 
year  by  Edmund  C.  Westervelt  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  a student  in  Oberlin,  1866-67. 
New  heating  and  ventilating  systems 
are  being  installed  and  the  building 
being  put  into  first  class  condition  for 
recitation  purposes.  It  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  use  by  April  first  when 
the  demolition  of  French  Hall  is 
scheduled  to  begin. 

The  removal  of  Spear  Laboratory 
from  the  campus  next  summer  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  college  to  pro- 
vide temporary  quarters  for  its  de- 
partments of  zoology  and  physiology'. 
To  this  end  the  prudential  committee 
of  the  college  approached  the  United 
Church  trustees  with  an  offer  for  the 
Second  Church  building  which  has  not 
been  used  by  the  church  since  the 
union  of  the  two  churches,  though  it 
is  now  housing  the  Methodists.  The 
Methodists  have  announced  plans  for 
a new  edifice  on  South  Professor 
street.  The  church  trustees  and 
council  have  approved  the  college  of- 
fer and  it  goes  to  the  congregation 
for  acceptance.  Meanwhile  the  col- 
lege trustees  must  pass  upon  the 
action  of  their  prudential  committee. 
No  name  has  been  announced  for  the 
building.  Tenney  Hall  is  suggested. 


Chapel  Speakers 

Chapel  speakers  from  off  the 
campus  appear  irregularly  and  make  a 
varied  contribution.  January  brought 
one  of  England’s  internatfonally- 
know  men.  Rev,  G.  A,  Studdert  Ken- 
nedy, rector  of  St.  Edmund,  King  and 
Martyr,  London.  He  is  also  chaplain 
to  the  King.  He  came  to  this  coun- 
try primarily  to  speak  before  the  Stu- 
dent Conference  at  Milwaukee  during 
the  holidays  and  his  only  stop  on  his 
return  was  at  Oberlin.  Dr.  Kennedy 
made  a striking  plea  for  understand- 


ing and  tolerance  among  the  nations 
and  individuals. 

A few  days  later  Dr.  R.  Bruce  Tay- 
lor, principal  of  Queens  College, 
Kingston,  Ont.,  told  interestingly  of 
Canada. 

Another  Englishman  appearing  later 
in  the  month  was  Kenneth  Lindsay, 
founder  after  the  war  of  the  "Blighty 
League,"  and  now  chairman  of  the 
Stefney  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr, 
Idndsay  spoke  concerning  the  general 
strike  in  England,  saying  that  to  un- 
derstand the  real  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty one  must  study  in  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  last  60  years  in 
England  and  take  into  account  the 
middle  age  background  which  the 
English  people  have  behind  them. 

Two  alumni  also  appeared  during 
the  month  and  told  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  are  associated.  Rev. 
Rudolph  Hertz,  ’17,  of  Green  Grass 
Mission,  Eagle  Butte,  S.  Dak.,  de- 
scribed the  present  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  and  Mr.  Grover  Clark,  ’14, 
editor  of  the  Peking  Leader,  indicated 
that  the  aroused  national  conscious- 
ness in  China  would  eventually  unite 
that  country  and  make  a strong  na- 
tion of  her.  He  noted  the  danger 
that  the  United  States  might  lose  the 
good  will  of  the  Chinese  people 


through  the  administration’s  failure  to 
maintain  America’s  traditional  inde- 
pendent attitude  of  fair  dealing  in  the 
Orient. 

Moore  of  Harvard  for  Has- 
kell Lectures 

Dr.  George  Foote  Moore,  professor 
of  History  of  Religion  at  Harvard,  is 
to  give  the  Haskeil  lectures  this  year. 
His  subject  is  to  be  the  Origin  of  the 
Messianic  Idea.  The  lectures  come 
the  last  two  weeks  in  April.  They 
were  to  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Adolph 
Delsmann  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
who  was  also  to  have  taught  in  the 
Schooi  of  Theology  the  second  se- 
mester. Dr.  Deismann  is  unable  to 
keep  his  engagement  because  of  ma- 
laria contracted  during  his  researches 
the  past  year  at  Ephesus.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  within  the  fac- 
ulty for  courses  of  lectures  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  regular  lectures  to  have 
been  given  by  Dr.  Deismann. 


It  is  reported  that  in  a recent  in- 
vestigation of  college  degrees  it  tvas 
discovered  that  one  college  had 
granted  to  its  graduate  students  of 
the  feminine  sex  the  “Mistress  of 
Arts”  degree. 


Mid-Winter  Homecoming,  February  19-22 


S.txuim.w — 

8-12  A.  M. — Visiting  of  Classes 
8-11  P.  M. — House  Dances 

Sunday — • 

11  A.  M. — Church  Services 

2-4  P.  M. — Allen  Art  Gallery  Open 

6:15  P.  M. — Y.  W.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Meetings 

EJvening — Faculty  Members,  “At  Home” 

Monday — 

8-12  A.  M. — Visiting  of  Classes 

1:30-4:30  P.  M. — Visiting  of  Classes  and  Laboratories 

4 P.  M. — Reception  for  all  Alumni  by  AVomen’s  League,  Women’s  Bldg. 

5 P.  M. — Dinner.  Basket  Ball  Contestants 

7 P.  M. — Gray  Memorial  Basket  Ball  Game,  Warner  Gymnasium 
8:30  P.  M. — All-College  Dance.  Women’s  Gymnasium 

TUE.SDAY — 

10  A.  M, — Washington’s  Birthday  Address,  Finney  Chapel 
12  M. — Luncheon,  Executive  Committee,  Alumni  Association,  Fac- 

ulty Club 

2 P.  M. — Meeting  Alumni  Council,  Men’s  Building 
7 P.  M.— Reception  by  the  President  and  Faculty  to  the  Students  and 
Alumni,  Allen  Art  Building 


oo 
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Johnston  Fellowship  Offered 

The  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston  Fel- 
lowship of  ?1,000  has  been  announced 
for  1927-28.  The  scholarship  is  of- 
fered by  the  L.  L.  S.  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation and  is  open  to  members  of 
L.  L.  S.  who  have  been  out  of  college 
two  years  or  more.  Formerly  it  car- 
ried only  $500.  There  have  been 
eight  previous  awards  of  the  fellow- 
ship. Application  blanks  and  infor- 
mation as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
award  may  be  secured  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Awarding  Committee,  Pro- 
fessor Charles  G.  Rogers,  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  All  blanks  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  chairman  by  March  15. 


Alumni  Copies  Wanted 

Though  an  extra  number  of  the  No- 
vember, 1926,  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  was  printed  the  supply  is 
now  exhausted.  Requests  for  this 
issue  continue.  If  any  of  our  readers 
do  not  care  to  save  their  copy  they 
would  confer  a favor  by  mailing  it  to 
the  Alumni  Office  — Men’s  Building, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  There  is  also  need  of 
a few  copies  of  October,  1925;  Jan- 
uary and  May,  1926. 


Book  Review 

General  Physics  for  the  Labora- 
tory, by  PROFESSOR.S  Taylor,  Wat- 
son and  Howe.  Ginn  & Co.,  Bos- 
ton, 1926. 

In  a convenient  sized  volume  of  247 
pages.  Professors  Taylor,  Watson  and 
Howe,  the  first  and  last  named  be- 
ing members  of  the  Oberlin  fac- 
ulty, have  brought  together  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  outstanding  text-book 
for  laboratory  use.  It  is  more  than 
the  ordinary  manual  of  laboratory  ex- 
ercises, for  each  experiment,  in  ad- 
dition to  having  very  explicit  direct- 
ions, is  well  balanced  by  an  analytical 
discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  experi- 
ment. This  is  as  it  should  be  for 
theory  and  experiment  must  go  hand 
in  hand  and  this  idea  cannot  be  in- 
culcated in  the  minds  of  the  student.s 
too  early. 

The  reviewer  of  this  book  finds 
himself  so  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
the  policies  which  have  guided  in  the 
development  of  the  book  that  at  once 
he  feels  himself  saying  that  this  is 
what  he  intended  to  write  as  a text. 

The  up-to-dateness  of  the  book  is 
Illustrated  by  experiments  such  as  No. 
38  on  the  "Characteristics  of  Ther- 


mionic Vacuum  Tubes.”  At  the  same 
time  the  classical  and  fundamental 
experiments  of  a general  course  in 
physics  is  not  neglected. 

As  to  whether  the  exact  order  of 
the  experiments  should  be  followed  or 
even  whether  other  experiments 
should  be  inserted  or  some  omitted  is 
merely  a matter  of  opinion.  The  im- 
portant consideration  is  that  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Watson  and  Howe  have  indi- 
cated very  thoroughly  the  modern 
trend  of  physios  teaching. 

The  mechanical  set-up  of  the  book 
is  especially  noteworthy.  Along  with 
good  paper  and  legibility  of  print  has 
gone  painstaking  photography  of  the 
apparatus  and  careful  production  of 
the  half-tones.  Small  errors  inevit- 
ably creep  in  which  later  editions  will 
clear  up. 

Forty-nine  experiments  make  up  the 
general  body  of  the  book.  This  gives 
one  experiment  per  week  during  the 
school  year  with  extras  for  the  gifted 
student  who  wishes  to  work.  The  ap- 
pendix of  general  directions  and 
tables  of  constants  and  logarithms  is 
especially  well  worked  out. 

Alumni  may  well  feel  proud  of  the 
distinction  which  Professors  Taylor 
and  Howe  have  brought  to  Oberlin 
College  in  the  production  of  this 
text.  S.  R.  W. 


Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel 
Plan  Developing  Fast 

During  the  past  two  months  twelve 
new  hotels  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels 
which  are  serving  throughout  the 
country  as  headquarters  for  alumni 
activities  in  their  respective  commu- 
nities. 

The  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel 
Plan,  as  has  been  reported  in  a 
previous  issue,  is  sponsored  by  the 
alumni  organizations  of  more  than 
eighty  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  The  Inter- 
collegiate Alumni  Extension  Service, 
Inc.,  the  central  organization  which 
has  been  created  to  carry  out  the 
Ilian,  reports  that  traveling  alumni 
are  already  beginning  to  make  good 
use  of  the  card  indexes  containing 
the  names  of  resident  alumni,  which 
are  on  file  at  every  designated  hotel. 
Many  alumni  have  also  written  in  ex- 
pressing their  pleasure  at  finding  the 
current  issues  of  their  alumni  publi- 
cations awaiting  them  upon  their  ar- 
rival at  these  hotels. 


Several  of  the  Intercollegiate  Alum- 
ni Hotels  have  set  aside  a definite 
place  in  which  the  alumni  publications 
are  kept  on  file. 

Alumni  secretaries  generally  have 
instructed  their  local  club  officers  to 
cooperate  actively  with  the  aims  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  plan, 
thereby  insuring  the  concentration  of 
alumni  affairs  at  the  designated  ho- 
tels. In  several  cities  small  alumhi 
clubs  of  a size  insufficient  to  main- 
tain a separate  association  have  com- 
bined to  form  "intercollegiate  local 
clubs”  founded  on  mutual  territorial 
interests. 

The  latest  group  of  hotels  to  be 
designated  includes: 

Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Pere  Marquette,  Peoria,  111. 

Wolford,  Danville,  III. 

Southern,  Baltimore,  Md. 

St.  James,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Park  Hotel,  Madison,  Wis. 

O'Henry,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Sheraton,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Charlotte,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

George  Vanderbilt,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Francis  Marion,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Miami,  Fla. 

There  are  now  forty-five  inter- 
collegiate Alumni  Hotels  scattered 
throughout  the  country  in  what  prom- 
ises soon  to  become  an  imposing  ar- 
ray of  focal  points  for  the  combined 
alumni  activities  of  America’s  fore- 
most institutions  of  higher  learning. 


Alumni  May  Join 

Among  the  integral  factors  of  the 
college,  appealing  to  the  alumni  as 
well  as  to  the  faculty,  should  be 
listed  the  Faculty  Club,  now  in  its 
eighth  year  of  service  to  the  institu- 
tion. Last  summer  the  club  enlarged 
its  dining  room  and  added  a second 
guest  room.  These  guest  rooms  are 
available  for  non-resident  members, 
(who  pay  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dol- 
lars), affording  a quiet  and  comfort- 
able stay  in  Oberlin  to  those  who 
wish  at  any  time  to  visit  friends  or 
relatives,  or  merely  to  renew  old  as- 
sociations. The  alumni  are  eligible, 
on  application  to  the  directors,  to  non- 
resident membership  in  (he  club.  The 
faculty  members  feel,  for  their  part, 
that  the  highly  desirable  cooperation 
of  faculty  and  alumni  is  fostered  by 
such  contact  as  the  club  thus  pro- 
vides. It  is  hoped  that  this  means  of 
common  understanding  and  sympathy 
will  be  made  use  of  increasingly  by 
the  alumni. 
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Oberlin  at  Music  Teachers’ 
National  Association 

The  Semi-Centennial  Meeting  of  the 
J[.  T.  N.  A.  was  heid  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  December  28,  2!),  30.  The  Saga- 
more Hotei  and  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music  provided  the  headquarters 
and  rooms  for  the  various  sessions, 
round-tables  and  concerts.  A special 
anniversary  program  celebrated  the 
completion  of  fifty  years  of  the  Asso- 
ciation’s activity,  with  addresses  by 
representative  musicians.  The  prob- 
lems of  music  education  in  school, 
college,  and  university  were  discussed 
at  various  sessions.  Addresses  were 
given  by  Frank  Damrosch,  Herbert 
Witherspoon,  Oscar  Saenger,  Alberto 
Jonas,  Eugene  Goosens,  Conductor 
Rochester  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
many  others.  One  of  the  most  force- 
ful papers  was  that  of  Karl  W.  Gehr- 
kens,  '05,  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
faculty.  Director  Shaw,  A.  E.  Heacox, 
Miss  Gladys  F.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Ethel 
Scott  Phipps  from  Oberlin  were  in  at- 
tendance. Other  Oberlinites  in  evi- 
dence at  the  meetings  and  concerts 
were  Professors  Frederic  B.  Stiven 
and  Harold  Smith,  formerly  of  the 
Conservatory  staff. 

A great  deal  was  done  for  the  Asso- 
ciation by  the  management  of  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  which  pro- 
vided two  superior  programs  of  or- 
chestral music,  including  many  num- 
bers of  special  interest  representing 
the  modern  school  of  American  com- 
posers, two  ballets,  and  a one-act 
opera  by  Chas.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
The  dancers  and  singers  in  the  bal- 
lets and  opera  were  chiefly  students 
in  the  opera  course  in  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  and  showed  excel- 
lent training.  Visitors  were  welcomed 
most  hospitably  and  the  Association 
owes  much  of  the  success  of  this 
year’s  conference  to  the  unstinted  as- 
sistance of  the  staff  of  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  and  the  use  of  its 
beautiful  rooms. 


Everybody  Back 

Mid-winter  Home  Coming  comes  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  Feb.  21,  22,  this 
year,  which  combined  with  the  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  preceding  will 
give  the  returning  alumni  a longer 
than  usual  time  in  Oberlin.  That 
takes  it  for  granted  that  one  can  get 
Monday  off  from  his  business  in  addi- 
tion to  the  holiday. 

With  the  basketball  game,  the  lec- 


ture, the  reception  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  classe.s,  not  to  mention 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  old  friends,  the 
occasion  should  be  a very  happ.v  one 
for  tliose  fortunate  enough  to  be 
back. 

Professor  Oscar  ,Jaszi  has  been  in- 
vited to  give  the  Washington  Birth- 
day address.  Professor  Jaszl  just  re- 
turned from  abroad  where  he  has 
been  making  a study  of  post  war  civic 
problems  in  Central  Europe. 

q'he  Washington  Birthday  reception 
by  the  faculty  will  be  the  last  one  to 
be  presided  over  by  President  King, 
wbo  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

An  exceptionally  strong  alumni 
basketball  team  made  up  of  younger 
alumni;  three  from  the  championship 
team  of  two  years  ago,  is  scheduled  to 
play  varsity.  The  older  alumni  in 
uniform  will  amuse  the  spectators  be- 
tween halves. 

College  classes  will  convene  regu- 
larly on  Monday,  giving  the  visitors 
an  opportunity  to  attend  such  as  they 
wish. 

The  alumni  room  and  office  in  the 
Men’s  Building  will  be  open  day  and 
evening,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Wash- 
ington’s Birthday,  as  well  as  regular- 
ly other  days  of  the  week  for  the 
convenience  of  returning  alumni. 
Make  this  your  headquarters. 


Ornithology  Forum 

Professor  Lynds  Jones  writes  the 
editor:  “In  regard  to  the  suggestion 
of  forums  in  Botany  and  Ornithology 
made  in  the  January  Alumni  Maga- 
zine let  it  be  said  that  ever  since  the 
teaching  of  Ornithology  in  Oberlin  be- 
gan, in  1895,  there  has  been  such  a 
forum  in  Ornithology,  and  that  all  are 
welcome  and  urged  to  ask  the  teacher 
of  Ornithology  all  sorts  of  ornithologi- 
cal questions.  None  barred.” 


Foote  Makes  Library  Record 

William  Wirt  Foote,  student  in 
Oberlin  Conservatory  1892-’9S,  1907- 
’08,  and  Assistant  in  the  College  li- 
brary 1900-’ll,  has  been  making  an 
enviable  record  as  librarian  at  State 
College,  Pullman,  Wash.  When  Mr. 
Foote  took  charge  of  the  library  in 
1915  there  were  but  33,000  bound  and 
catalogued  volumes.  Today  there  are 
117,000  bound  and  catalogued  volumes 
and  over  a million  pieces,  bound  and 
unbound.  The  library  ranks  among 
the  twenty-five  largest  college  libraries 


in  the  United  States.  Forty  tbousand 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  volumes 
have  been  secured  by  Mr.  Foote  as 
gifts.  Since  1915  the  circulation  of 
books  has  increased  1200%.  Mr. 
Foote  has  an  assisting  staff  of  seven 
library  trained  members,  five  college 
graduates  on  full  time  and  thirty-five 
student  assistants  on  part  time.  There 
are  in  addition  twelve  apprentices  la 
training. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Foote  served 
as  Library  Publicity  Director  for  the 
state  of  Washington  and  was  fre- 
quently called  in  conference  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  by  the  federal  oilicials. 
Before  going  to  his  present  position 
Mr.  Foote  had  served  as  assistant 
state  librarian  for  Missouri  and  as 
state  librarian  for  Oklahoma. 


Theodore  Burton  Honored 

The  seventy-fifth  birthday  on  Dec. 
20  of  Theodore  E.  Burton,  ’72,  was 
the  occasion  tor  his  friends  to  pay  him 
high  tribute.  His  fellow  congressmen 
and  other  federal  officials  in  Wash- 
ington gave  a dinner  in  his  honor  and 
so  likewise  did  his  friends  in  Cleve- 
land. Cabinet  officers  and  senators, 
city  officials  and  editors.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  Protestant,  Catholic 
and  Jew — all  alike  praised  his  states- 
manship, his  sincerity  and  his  sim- 
plicity. At  the  Cleveland  dinner,  in 
reply  to  the  many  fine  remarks  about 
him,  he  said:  “If  life  is  so  full  and 
joyous  at  75  what  will  it  be  at  80? 
I feel  as  strong  as  I ever  did.  I know 
I can  talk  as  loud  and  long  as  I ever 
did  in  my  life  — possibly  with  an 
abatement  of  wisdom,  however.  I 
have  been  in  public  service  so  long 
I have  an  ambition  to  have  a public 
funeral  and  be  buried  at  the  public 
expense.” 

He  sounded  his  creed  and  as  he 
looked  back  on  a public  life  in  which 
he  has  been  familiar  with  eight  presi- 
dents, and  known  all  the  leading  men 
of  forty  years.  “I  hope  we  will  come 
to  realize  that  there  is  something 
better  than  material  development. 
That  thing  is  honesty,  honor,  charity, 
tolerance  toward  all  races  and  creeds. 
That  is  the  crown  of  achievement  for 
the  public  man.” 


The  Alumni  Association  needs  to 
complete  its  files  the  following  Hi-O- 
Hi’s:  ’96,  ’97,  ’17,  ’22,  ’24,  ’26,  ’27.  Any 
copies  of  such  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived if  sent  to  the  Association  office. 
Men’s  Building,  Oberlin. 
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Hart  and  Commons 

Two  o£  Oberlin's  alumni  received 
tribute  in  the  Dec.  15  number  o£  The 
Survey.  The  frontispiece  is  a full 
page  sketch  of  Dr.  Hastings  Hart  of 
the  class  of  1875.  An  accompanying 
article  tells  of  Dr.  Hart’s  long  service 
in  social  work  and  of  the  great  de- 
velopment in  the  fields  of  service  in 
which  he  has  been  interested  — cor- 
rections and  charity.  Tt  says  in  part: 
‘‘As  this  issue  goes  into  the  mails, 
Hastings  H.  Hart  is  celebrating  at 
once  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  and  the 
achievement  of  enough  years  in  so- 
cial work  to  give  one  year  to  every 
stat?  in  the  union  and  have  six 
months  left  over  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  A geographical  measure 
of  Dr.  Hart's  social  service  comes  na- 
turally when  one  realizes  that  his 
seven  children  are  now  living  in  six 
states,  and  that  in  a recent  ‘progres- 
sive party’  in  the  course  of  a two 
weeks'  business  trip,  he  was  able  to 
dine  successively  in  eleven  cities  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  with  twenty- 
seven  members  of  his  family  connec- 
tion.” Dr.  Hart  is  now  consultant  in 
delinquency  and  penology  with  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

The  other  article  in  the  Survey  is 
the  lead  article  and  concerns  Profes- 
sor John  R.  Commons  and  his  success 
in  putting  Wisconsin  to  the  forefront 
in  social  legislation.  Dr.  Commons  is 
a graduate  of  Oberlin  with  the  class 
of  1888  and  has  for  a great  many 
years  been  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
an  authority  on  social  problems.  The 
writer  besides  telling  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  Dr.  Commons  empha- 
sizes the  high  esteem  and  affection  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  former  stu- 
dents scattered  all  over  the  world  in 
important  social  posts. 

Election  at  Detroit 

The  Detroit  Alumni  at  a recent 
meeting  elected  as  new  officers  of 
their  chapter:  President,  Irwin  A. 

Smith,  ’10;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Helen 
Wagner  Neff,  ’16;  Secretary,  Marcus 
M.  Kalbileisch,  ’16,  650  Pingree  ave.; 
Treasurer,  Dewey  Olson;  Social  Chair- 
man, Cora  May  Walton,  ’15. 


GIBSON’S 
Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


Alumni  Active  in  Lakewood 

Lakewood,  the  attractive  suburb  of 
Cleveland  to  the  west,  is  home  for 
many  Oberlin  alumni.  Cleaveland  R. 
Cross,  ’03,  is  president  of  its  board 
of  education.  Clare  M.  Vrooman,  '15, 
recently  led  his  fellow  citizens  in  a 
fight  for  the  managerial  form  of  gov- 
einment.  Dr.  Roy  E.  Bowers,  ’95,  is  pas- 
tor of  the  large  Congregational  church. 
Miss  Lillian  V.  Sears,  ’90,  Cleveland 
R.  Cross,  ’03,  and  Trafton  M.  Dye,  ’06, 
ar?  trustees  of  this  church;  Dr.  Al- 
bert A.  Church,  ’92,  is  a deacon,  and 
Miss  Grace  Harrison,  ’90,  is  a mem- 
ber of  benevolence  committee.  Twen- 
ty-two Oberlinites  are  members  of  the 
church. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lake- 
wood  also  has  Oberlin  alumni  active 
in  its  membership.  In  its  Sunday 
school  of  over  a thousand  members 
Neil  W.  McGill,  ’07,  is  superintendent 
of  the  young  people’s  department,  J. 
Harvey  McClosky,  ex-’06,  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  intermediate  depart- 
ment and  Grover  H.  Hull,  ’08,  is  super- 
intendent of  the  junior  department. 
Margarette  Maskell,  ’23,  is  a teacher 
of  one  of  the  intermediate  classes. 


China  Awakes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Fei  delightfully 
entertained  the  Oberlin  Alumni  of 
Peking  and  vicinity  at  their  home, 
Friday  evening,  November  5.  After 
an  enjoyable  hour  spent  in  renewing 
acquaintance  with  various  and  sundry 
kinds  of  most  delicious  Chinese  food 
and  with  the  friends  assembled  about 
the  tables,  adjournment  was  made  to 
the  living  room  where  a short  pro- 
gram was  enjoyed.  With  these  re- 
minders of  days  in  Oberlin  and  its 
many  musical  treats,  enthusiasm  for 
the  revival  of  the  Peking  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  was  aroused.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Fei,  ’12,  was  elected  president 
and  Dr.  George  D.  Wilder,  ’91,  was 
made  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  evening  was  brought  to  a close 
with  college  songs  and  twelve  o’clock 
seemed  to  have  arrived  as  quickly 
as  seven  o’clock  used  to  in  the  ‘‘good 
old  days”  of  “Madame  J.”  and  Mrs. 
Lord. 


DALTON’S  BOOT  SHOP 
33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


Warren  Organizes  New 
Chapter 

About  twenty-five  of  Oberlin’s  loyal 
sons  and  daughters  in  Warren,  Ohio, 
have  organized  a new  chapter  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  Heretofore  the 
Oberlin  group  has  been  associated 
with  the  Youngstown  group  in  the 
Mahoning  Valley  chapter.  The  or- 
ganization meeting  took  i)lace  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rupert  R. 
Rogers,  ’10,  with  Dr,  John  F.  Ru- 
dolph, '98,  presiding.  Planning  the 
new  chapter,  making  arrangements 
for  the  coming  concert  of  the  glee 
club,  games  and  songs  occupied  the 
evening.  The  officers  of  the  new 
chapter  are  G.  Henry  Birrell,  ’ll,  pres- 
ident; Mrs.  G.  H.  Birrell,  vice-presi- 
dent; Miss  Helen  Estabrook,  ’23.  1211 
Mahoning  Avenue,  secretary. 


Cross  at  Chicago 

Mr.  Cleveland  R.  Cross,  president 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin 
College,  and  Mr.  John  G.  Olmstead, 
General  Secretary,  were  guests  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of  Illinois 
at  a luncheon  given  at  the  Hamilton 
Club  of  Chicago  on  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 22.  About  one  hundred  alumni 
and  former  students  of  Chicago  and 
vicinity  were  present  to  hear  of  the 
work  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  enjoy  the  latest  news  from 
Oberlin  as  outlined  by  the  two  guests. 
Their  talks  were  followed  by  ques- 
tions and  discussion.  This  was  the 
first  visit  of  the  Alumni  officers  to 
Chicago  and  the  occasion  served  to 
bring  the  Chicago  Alumni  into  closer 
contact  with  the  General  Association 
and  enlarge  their  interest.  Mr.  An- 
drew Collins,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Alumni  Association,  presided. 


At  Rochester 

Rochester  alumni  met  for  luncheon 
December  6 at  the  Osborne  House. 
Alumni  Secretary  Olmstead  from  Ober- 
lin was  present  and  brought  much 
news  of  interest  to  both  recent  and 
early  alumni.  ’25  was  the  most  re- 
cent year  represented  and  ’87  the 
earliest.  Corwin  W.  Kindig  presided. 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 

Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo 

7 West  College  St.  Oberlin 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


•7.*^— Uohort  !•'.  Wheeler  (Mary 
(’hrist  iaiia  KreeniaiU  <1U'»1  in  lirooklyii, 
N.  Y..  in*eemher  11.  lOlNl.  yiva.  Wheeler's 
Inisimnil  f«»mnlefl  ami  for  many  years  was 
pastor  of  the  Xazenme  (’on;;iM‘iijational 
Church  of  llrctoklyn.  now  tlie  second 
lar^iest  church  of  that  denomination  In 
the  country. 

'78— Kllen  Hayes.  .">1  Curve  Street,  Wel- 
lesley. Mass..  i>wns  and  edits  a small 
im)tithly.  The  Relay.  It  contains  science 
sketches,  and  forei>:n  news  which  is  m>t 
accorded  circulation  thronjrh  the  onlinary 
pn*ss.  Any  samide  c<H).v  convinces  one 
that  The  Relay  is  ‘•(litTerenf*  from  <Uher 
papers. 

'7S).  r.'S.'l— Hr.  John  R.  Niclnds  has  re- 
sij?ned  as  superintendent  of  the  Chlcajto 
('onjrre^rat  loiial  Missionary  and  ICxteiision 
Society.  The  society  at  its  -44th  annual 
meetlujr.  Itecemher  7.  ;fave  Hr.  Nichols  a 
iSVi'iU  ovation  In  reco^rnitioii  of  his  si»len- 
dill  leadership  of  This  orpinization. 

'S2— .Mrs.  Kva  Kinery  Hye,  writin^r  on 
Kdu<*ational  Institutions,  Korts  on  Fron- 
tier of  Soci<‘t.v.  in  the  Oregonian,  Novein- 
Oer  21.  fells  of  Oherlin  pion(*ering  in  co- 
education and  the  large  place  this  insti- 
tution had  In  the  educational  dovelopnient 
west  of  the  Alleghenies.  Mrs.  Dye  also 
spoke  on  this  subject  at  the  inauguration 
of  1‘resiilent  Arnold  Uonnett  Hall  at  the 
T'uiverslt.v  of  Oregon.  October  10. 

■S4-‘S8— Albert  M.  Johnson,  for  many 
years  president  of  the  .National  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  thp  United  Stales  of 
America,  lias  recently  beefum*^  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors.  This  company- 
known  as  Chicago’s  oldest  and  strongest— 
owes  a great  deal  today  to  the  hard  work 
and  saoritice  of  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has 
been  closely  associated  in  its  iiiamigeinent 
for  twenty-five  years. 

’b*'— For  over  twenty  years  E.  W.  Clark 
has  conducted  .summer  tours  abroad. 
Teachers  traveling  with  a Clnrk-Son  Tour 
may  .secure  six  summer  sciiool  credits 
toward  post-graduate  work  in  California. 
Haring  the  school  year  Mr.  Clark  is  ]>rin- 
eipal  of  the  Venice  fCalin  high  school. 

'02— M.  R.  Marshall  is  a member  of  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Montana  Legislative 
Assembly  of  1P27. 

‘on— (Jeorge  Ilinman  was  one  of  a party 
visiting  Mexico  in  Heccuiiber  and  making 
a study  of  tin*  political,  rcdiglous  ami  eco- 
nomic conditions  tiierc*. 

t.’7."--Hr.  .Tames  Rond  of  Louisville.  Ky.. 
has  enabled  his  six  children  to  receive  a 
ciillcge  education.  Ills  youngest  daugh- 
ter Is  now  a student  at  Oberlin.  His 
youngest  son  recently  received  his  M..-\. 
degree  from  the  TTiiversity  of  Chicago 
and  will  coniinne  his  studies  for  a I’h.H. 

'tr»— Hr.  r.  Rexford  Raymond,  pastor  of 
the  Park  Cfiiigregalional  Cliiireh  of  riree- 


lev.  Colo.,  since  Uetuber.  li>2:!,  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  Pilgrim  Church  <»f 
Chattanooga.  Teiin. 

’'.♦7— At  tile  second  cxliibitlon  of  the 
Si'ottisli  Socli'ty  of  W<mieii  Artists.  Indd 
at  New  Hallerl(‘s.  Shamiwick  Place.  Edin- 
burgh. Mrs.  Ian  Hannah  (Edith  Rraml) 
was  one  of  the  exhlliltors.  The  Edinburgli 
paper,  speaking  of  a few  of  the  exhibits 
of  es]M*clal  noU*.  said,  **  ‘My  Sons’  is  a lliu; 
St  inly  of  adolesciMice,  and  the  unusual 
grouping  of  the  figures  ImimMlIately  claims 
alleiition.” 

■bb-Fraukllii  C.  l-'ettr*  resigned  hIs  teach- 
ing position  In  Peking  Academy  In  lt»-4 
and  joined  ills  wife.  Hehm  C’ampbell  Fette 
(Vassal*  '(Kb  in  the  <l(*velopmeiit  of  a nig 
Industry,  originally  begun  by  .Mrs.  F<*Uf* 
as  a famine  ndi(‘f  immsure.  To  give  a 
d('gr<M*  of  pei’inaneuee  to  tlie  venture  It 
has  recent I.v  been  incorporated  under  the 
United  States  China  Trade  Act.  Any 

Oberllnites  traveling  in  the  Orient  will 
receive  a most  eordial  wcdeoim*  at  the 
Feltf*  home  if  they  will  only  make  them- 
s(dves  known.  Rill  Hemingway.  'bS, 

Merle  Havis.  '!»!),  and  Frank  Fettf',  'bb, 

iield  a small  reunion  of  the  classes  of  *bS 

and  *bb  on  the  occasion  of  Davis*  visit 
to  Peking  in  August  in  the  interests  of 
the  ’•I*an  Pacifie  Conference.” 

'bb— The  C.  vV:  G.  Cooper  Company  of 
.Mf.  Vernon,  oliio,  of  which  Reatty  R. 
Williams  is  president,  gave  each  (Uii- 
ployee  at  Christmas  time  n six  per  cent 
l)oinis  on  their  wages  for  the  first  ten 

months  of  tlie  year.  Reforo  a meeting  of 
the  Mt.  Vtu’iioii  Chamber  of  Commerco 
Mr.  Williams  cn'uits  much  of  (In*  success 
of  this  and  two  other  local  companies  of 
whicli  he  is  head  to  the  loyalty  and  ctli- 
ciene.v  of  the  (unployees, 

•(Ki— There  is  an  ancient  Chinese  play 
translat(‘d  liy  Jos(‘j»hine  C.  Walker  in  the 
Shaowu  Bulletin  for  December.  Miss 
Walker’s  address  is  Shaown.  Lu,  Chinn. 

'02— The  Alfred  Tyler  Iteniinwa.v  Me- 
morial Gyniimsimn.  Sunset  Hill  School. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  was  dedicated  Deceni- 
b(‘i*  lb.  11>2<).  This  beautiful  gymiiasinm 
was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  .Vraboll  Wliite  Hem- 
inwny  ami  h(*r  eliildren. 

'O.'l  — Ed  ward  II.  Tenii(‘y,  chl<*f  engineer 
of  power  plants  of  the  Union  Eleetrie 
IJgiit  & Power  Co,,  St.  Louis,  is  eo- 
nnthor  of  an  article.  Experiences  at  Co- 
liakia.  in  Power.  August  24.  1020.  Mr. 
Tenney  here  describes  the  experience  of 
the  last  two  years  of  tlie  second  larg<‘ 
central-station  to  adopt  pulverized  coal. 
He  lias  previously  contributed  articles  on 
tills  subject  to  Power  and  to  Electric 
World. 

■Ob- Myra  L.  .Myriek.  18Sri  E.  7."th  Street. 
Ch*v<dand,  has  been  appointed  secri'tnry 
of  vidniiteers  of  the  .V.ssociated  Charities. 
.Miss  Myriek  has  been  witli  tlie  Asso- 


elated  ClinrllleH  more  tlian  seven  yejirs. 
Siie  ojxuied  her  first  course  of  leeturesfor 
voInnf<*ers  January  17.  'riie  course  lasts 
••ight  weeks. 

*0b— Miss  I''lora  K.  Heebner,  willi  the 
Amerlcain  Roar<l  of  .Missions  In  Shansi 
(’himi,  arrived  in  America  in  Heeeiiiber 
for  a sabatlieal  y<‘ar.  H<*r  brotlier,  Har- 
ve.v  K.  Hei'bner,  of  Phlladelpliia,  im*l  iier 
in  China  in  (he  summer  and  they  ndnrned 
To  .\meriea  by  the  way  of  Europe,  .Miss 
Heebner’s  aildress  while  in  tills  eomitry 
will  be  It.  D.  No.  2,  Norristown,  Pa. 

*(I4-’(I7 — .Mrs.  R(‘rniee  Aiidnis  (Rerniee  L. 
Wood)  was  married  to  Harold  Shepard  of 
Detroit  in  Toledo  He<*einber  22.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shejiard  will  make  their  liome  at 
1S(5  West  CoIU*g(*^  Sd’eel.  Obcu’lln. 

’( )4-’07— ( ’ongressma  n Ma  rl  in  L.  I la  vey 
has  given  .'jtriO/MM)  to  build  the  John  Havey 
Memorial  Chnndi  of  Christ  at  Kent.  Oliio, 
in  menmry  of  liis  fatiier.  the  founder  of 
tree  surgery.  The  gift  is  In  the  form  of 
a five-year  endowment  policy,  the  premi- 
ums of  which  .Mr.  Havey  is  to  pa.v. 

'OO—.Mary  I'llne  sailed  December  12 
from  New  York,  by  way  of  Europe,  to 
study  <*onditions  in  Imlia  and  Japan.  She 
has  recently  been  made  associate  s(*cre- 
tary  In  chargi*  of  j»rujects  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bfiard  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
.Missions. 

’0(4— (Jrnce  E.  Piniie.v,  daiigliter  of  Dean 
<‘.  and  Bessie  Bowman  Pinney.  wa.s  mar- 
riiMl  August  14  at  her  home  in  Euclid. 
Ohio,  to  Fordham  Pliypers  of  Western 
Reserve  University.  Mrs.  Pliypers  was  a 
freshman  in  Oberlin  last  year. 

'07— Hal  II.  Griswold,  husband  of  Ger- 
trude Carter  (irisw(»!d.  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  law  firm  of  Bartholomew, 
Leeper  and  McGill.  17bb-174S  Engineers’ 
Building.  Cleveland.  All  members  of  Hie 
firm  are  Oberlin  graduates  and  Mr.  Gris- 
wold feels  that  he  is  (nullified  liecanse  his 
wife  is  an  Oberlin  alumna. 

’07— “Lynn  Wood",  R.  D.  No.  lO.  Spring- 
field.  Ohio,  is  the  presiuit  addn‘ss  of  Mrs. 
Alfred  O.  Bookwalter  L\my  Shuey).  Mr. 
Bookwnlter  is  now  president  of  tlie  Berry 
Hill  Nurkery  Co.  of  Siu'ingflold  and  the. 
Willadean  Nurseries  at  Sparta.  K.v. 

'07— A.  C.  Ilacke  is  state  superintendent 
for  the  Congregational  Church  Extension 
Boards  for  North  Dakota,  with  headiiuar- 
ters  at  Fargo.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  North  Dakota  Council  of  Clinrch  Rep- 
resentatives of  North  Itakota.  an  organi- 
zation through  which  the  state  superin- 
tendents of  six  denominations  are  cooper- 
ating for  b(*tter  Christian  work.  Tlie  Coun- 
cil is  fostering  a missionary  memorial 
s(U*viee  to  lie  held  at  Walhalla.  N.  D..  June 
‘2(i.  1027.  in  memory  of  tlie  tliree  martyrs 
of  the  early  church  who  gave  their  live.s 
7b  years  ago  in  the  b(>ginning  of  Chris- 
tian work  in  (he  t(‘rritory  of  Dakota.  Two 
of  the  three.  Mrs.  Barnard  and  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer, W('i*e  of  Hie  Oberlin  band  who  went 
out  In  Hie  Nortliwest  for  missionary  work. 
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'09,  ’13— Fred  II.  Sterns,  while  on  a brief 
visit  to  Nebraska,  discovered  the  ruins  of 
an  Indian  lodge  believed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  forerunners  of  the  Pawnee 
tribe.  The  mound  is  on  a wooded  hill 
about  ten  miles  from  Omaha.  Mr  Sterns* 
pet  hobby  is  archeology,  and  he  Is  always 
digging  at  it  when  he  Is  not  digging  at 
his  regular  duties  for  the  American  Tele- 
phone & Telegraph  Company. 

Mrs.  Fred  II.  Sterns  has  recently 
donated  more  than  4000  books,  the  pri- 
vate library  of  her  father,  the  late  Rev. 
Harvey  LeRoy  Rrickett,  to  the  Jacob  Ed- 
wards Memorial  Library.  Boston. 

’09— James  T.  Brand  has  recently  been 
reappointed  and  is  now  serving  his  tenth 
year  as  city  attorney  of  Marshfield,  Ore. 
He  has  also  recently  served  as  special 
prosecuting  attorney  in  some  criminal 
cases  for  the  state  of  Oregon.  More  im- 
portant than  all  else,  however,  is  the 
announcement  that  another  son,  Thomas 
BradstreeC  arrived  November  10.  Jim  Jr. 
rs  age  seven  and  Morley  is  a young  lady, 
age  nine. 

’09— Grace  McConnaughoy  is  back  again 
In  Shansi.  China,  for  a two-year  term. 
She  was  over  in  Taiku  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing with  the  Americans  there.  There 
were  ten  Oberlin  people  altogether- -Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Corbin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairfield. 
Gladys  Williams,  Charlotte  Belknap  Rey- 
nolds, Pete  Ingalls,  Monty  Doane,  Kath- 

ugly  hair 
spoils 
beauty 

Even  the  tiniest  superfluous  hair  mars 
the  beauty  of  your  skin!  Yet  you  can 
rid  yourself  of  each  and  every  un- 
sightly hair  quickly,  easily  and  com- 
fortably rvith  Enzit,  the  new  Fragrant 
Wax  Depilatory. 

Effective  and  safe,  Enzit  works  with 
equally  amazing  success  in  removing 
coarse  hair  under  arms  or  on  the  legs. 
The  tenderest  skin  is  soothed  even 
while  fragrant  Enzit  witlidraws  tlie 
liair,  root  and  all. 

Enzit  is  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Send  your  druggist’s  name  and  50c 
for  special  Introductory  supplt'  (our 
regular  $i.oo  package).  Use  Enzit 
for  beauty!  If  not  satisfied  your 
money  will  lie  refunded. 
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eriae  Reynolds  Hertz,  Dr.  llemtngway 
and  Grace  MeConnaughey.  There  was  n 
trip  to  the  top  of  the  white  pagoda  and 
around  the  city  on  the  wall  after  the 
ample  dinner.  Snow  on  the  nearby 

mountains  made  the  view  to  the  cast 
wonderfnn 

'll— Mrs.  Gertrude  Hollister  Martin 

was  the  winner  of  the  poetry  prize  in  the 
flfth  annual  Eisteddfod  of  Southern  Ohio 
lield  at  Jackson,  Ohio.  The  winning  poem 
was  a sonnet,  “ The  I.iherty  Bell.”  Mrs. 
Martin  has  liceu  appointed  chairman  of 
Art  tor  the  southeast  district,  Ohio  Fed- 
eration of  IVoinen's  Clubs. 

'12— Miss  Hazel  Bigg.s  spent  the  summer 
of  1020  in  Europe. 

t.‘12 — G.  Elmer  E.  Lindquist,  who  has 
lieeu  director  of  religious  work  at  Has- 
kell Institute,  is  touring  the  eastern 
states,  appearing  before  both  English  and 
Swedish-speaking  churches,  with  regard 
to  Indian  work.  Mrs.  Lindquist  (Ethel 
Goar,  ’12)  and  throe  children  are  spend- 
ing the  winter  with  her  father  at  West 
Palm  Beaeli,  Fla. 

12  In  Jul.v,  1920,  Susan  E.  Armstrong 
returned  from  Foochow,  China,  after  five 
years  of  teaching  in  Foochow  College. 
This  fall  .she  has  iieen  teaching  in  Com- 
mercial high  school.  Providence,  R.  I.  Next 
.semester  she  plans  to  study  in  Boston 
University  in  preparation  for  her  return 
to  Foochow  in  August,  1927.  Her  Boston 
address  will  lie  24  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

12-’1G— Max  K.van  is  now  consulting  en- 
gineer to  the  Kellogg  Construction  Com- 
pany in  Kan.sas  City.  He  was  married 
about  a year  ago  to  Genevieve  Hays,  an 
instructor  in  one  of  tlie  high  schools  of 
Colfeeville,  Kans. 

’14— Miss  Elizabeth  Knapp  is  tenching 
In  Hollywood  high  school,  Hollywood. 
Calif. 

t.*13-'14— Raljih  II.  Garner  has  taken  the 
position  of  student  secretary  for  the  Ohio 
V.  C.  A.  lie  took  up  his  duties  Jan- 
uary 1 and  will  have  charge*  of  the  super- 
vision of  thirty-three  student  associations 
in  the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Ransom 
njessey  L.  Daugherty)  have  their  third 
child  and  first  son,  bora  December  G. 

^lartin  Dodge,  Jr.,  arrived  in  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Dodge 
(Alma  D’Ettn  Brown)  at  “ Princessgate,” 
Wyoming,  N.  J..  November  12.  i02fi. 

’].*>— M'’illiam  P.  Davis  is  an  ns.sistant 
trust  officer  of  the  Guardian  Trust  Com- 
pany. Cleveland. 

’lo— Born,  to  Rev.  and  ISfrs.  John  M. 
.-Vcheson  (Ruth  Knapp),  a daughter,  Alice 
Kulh,  November  11,  1020 

’lo,  c.’l.l-’iO-Pliilip  P.  Oott  and  Ethel 
Hastings  Oott  have  baby  dnnghter.  Laura 
Jane,  born  November  24.  1020.  They  are 
living  at  000  Bloomfield  Avenue,  Akron, 
( Uilo. 

'10—.  ex-’17  Ttorn,  September  fi.  1020,  n 
dnugljler,  Irene  Marcia,  to  Thomas  D.  and 


Josephine  E.  (Frye)  Phillips.  A Juvenile 
serial  story  by  Mrs.  Phillips  began  In  the 
December  Issue  of  Child  Life.  Their  ad- 
dress Is  397G  Bliss  Street,  Long  Island 
City,  New  York. 

’10— Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  De  Witt  An- 
drus have  a daughter,  Margaret  Lucy, 
born  December  28. 

Ex-’IO— Ruth  Ormsby  Larkin  died  De- 
cember 31,  1920,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  She 
Is  survived  by  her  husband.  John  D.  Lar- 
kin, and  two  children,  Margaret  Eliza- 
lieth,  aged  three  and  a half  years,  and 
John  Day,  agetl  one  year  and  seven 
months. 

’17 — Ethel  A.  Kennedy  was  married  to 
Edward  E.  Silver  August  27.  Mr.  Silver 
died  October  25  and  since  his  death  Mrs. 
Silver  has  accepted  the  position  of  super- 
visor of  the  department  of  physiotherapy 
in  the  Harbin  hospital,  Rome,  Ga. 

’IS— John  L.  Davis  has  resigned  from 
the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
and  i.s  now  with  the  North  American  In- 
vestment Corporation  of  315  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

t. ’18— Norman  A.  Holmes  i.s  the  minis- 
ter of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  the  recording  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Convention  of  Con- 
gregational Workers  among  Colored  Peo- 
ple. Rev.  Holmes  served  under  the  aus- 
pioos  of  the  Commission  on  Missions  as 
the  home  missionary  representative  on  the 
North  Dakota  team  for  the  first  twelve 
days  of  the  tour,  from  October  2 to  31. 

Ex-’19— Miss  Dorothy  Harlow  sailed  from 
New  Y’ork  on  the  U.  S.  S S President 
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Roosovolt  on  December  20  to  Join  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Kmcry  (Alice  Jones,  '91),  and 
cousin,  Margaret  Emery  McKee  (O.  K.  T. 
S.,  ’18),  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  in  Eu- 
rope. They  are  at  Cannes,  France. 

'10,  '17 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Hobart  Hill 
have  moved  from  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Hill  Is  study- 
ing in  the  School  of  Religious  Education. 
Mr.  Hill  is  also  director  of  Boys’  Work 
and  Ciymnasium  in  Norfolk  House  Centre, 
one  of  the  large  Settlement  Houses  of 
Boston.  Their  address  is  14  Eliot  Square, 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

•10_Oeorgc  IT.  Aufllnger,  Jr.,  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Zella  II.  Gorham  of  Kings- 
ton, New  Brunswick,  Canada,  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1026.  Their  address  is  St.  James 
Place.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

'20— Dr.  Ethelbert  Shelton  has  been  pro- 
moted from  research  chemist  to  chief 
chemist  in  the  Chaney  Silk  Mills  at  Man- 
chester. Conn. 

'20— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  C.  Porter 
(Lottie  May  Bose)  have  a son,  Douglas, 
who  smiles  like  his  mother  (according  to 
his  dad)  and  crinkles  up  his  forehead  like 
his  dad  (so  his  mother  says).  He  was 
born  October  10  and  is  living  at  4931  Lo- 
clede  Avenue,  St.  I.rOuis,  Mo. 

ex-’20,  c.’20— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Davis 
(Mildred  Harter)  have  a son,  Lewis  George, 


born  October  28,  at  llong  Kong,  China. 

ex-'20— A full  page  interview  with  Doug- 
la.s  Haskell,  editor  of  the  New  Student, 
is  carried  In  the  January  13  number  of 
the  Congrogatlonallst. 

'20— Last  summer  Dorothy  P.  Barrus  en- 
joyed a short  European  trip,  visiting  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Holland,  Belgium.  France 
and  Switzerland.  While  in  France  she 
tried  to  make  arrangements  to  see  Lucie 
Ratinesque  ('2t)),  who  is  in  Lille,  but 
found  that  they  couldn’t  make  connections. 
After  her  return  she  learned  that  Amalie 
Stapfer,  ’22,  bad  been  in  France  several 
months  teaching  English  in  an  orphange 
within  sight  of  the  Alps.  Miss  Barms  is 
In  her  third  year  of  teaching  chemistry, 
physics,  philosophy  and  hygiene  at  Saint 
Mary’s  Hall,  Faribault.  Minn. 

'21— Kenneth  Stewart  Cole  has  been 
elected  to  honorary  fellowship  in  Har- 
vard as  a result  of  his  present  fellowship 
from  the  National  Research  Council.  A 
summary  of  his  thesis  for  the  doctor's  de- 
gree was  pnbli.sho<i  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  American  Physical  Review. 

'21— Carroll  P.  Lahinan  gave  a paper  on 
Training  the  High  School  Teacher  of 
Speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  of  Speech  held  in 
Chicago  December  28-30. 

'21— Grace  E.  Arnold  has  just  been 


transferred  from  Washington  to  Fitzslm- 
mons  hospital  (P.  T.  Dept.),  Denver,  Colo. 

’21— Glen  W.  Nethercut  completed  hi* 
interneship  at  the  Illinois  Central  hospital, 
Chicago,  December,  1926,  and  is  now  as- 
Boclated  with  Drs.  Francis  Lane  and  John 
B.  Ellis,  opthalmologlsts.  The  office  i* 
located  at  25  East  Washington  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 

'22— IMioebe  Cary  Schafer  was  married 
to  Burt  Hilliard  Rowe  December  28,  at 
Washington,  Mo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowe  are 
at  home  at  Charleston,  Mo. 

'22— Eleanor  T.  Bisbee  Is  teaching  his- 
tory in  the  high  school  at  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
She  likes  her  work  immensely. 

ex-’22— Miriam  Lincoln  has  been  work- 
ing in  the  Amherst  II.  Wilder  dispensary, 
St.  Paul,  and  meanwhile  studying  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

'22— R.  J.  Herberts  is  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Shabhoim,  111. 

'22,  ex-’24— Born,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  S- 
Isseks  (M.  Wilma  Dixon),  a daughter, 
Janice  Marilyn,  on  December  27,  1926. 
Their  address  Is  3844  Bailey  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

’22— Hazel  Miller  is  recovering  from  an 
operation  for  goitre.  She  Is  at  her  home 
in  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

'22— Sherman  William  Brown  was  mar- 
ried to  Frances  Rutherford  Stevenson, 


Let  Solid  Kumfort  Folding  Chairs  Save 
Investment  and  Replacement! 


1-  You  can  equip  your  auditorium - 
and  use  the  same  chairs  for  your  banquet 
halls,  dining  room,  on  the  stage,  etc. 

2.  Fasten  them  together  in  sections  if 
desired.  Many  can  be  put  in  place  or 
removed  very  quickly. 

3.  Fold  flat,  stack  flat  and  many  can  be 
stored  in  small  space. 


4.  Noiseless,  can't  pinch  the  fingers  or  tear  daintiest 
clothes.  Seat  raises  up  to  permit  easy  passage  between 
rows 

5.  Quality  look-- beauty  of  design,  beauty  of  finish, 
upholstery,  strength,  comfort— make  rooms  more  attractive. 

6.  Durable-outlast  four  ordinary  folding  chairs.  El- 
iminate repairs  or  replacements.  Ask  for  names  of  big 
users.  Cornell  University  recently  ordered. 
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Louis  Rastetter  & Sons  1323  Wall  Street  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Great  Sport / or  Every  Day 

^ ou  can  get  a kick  out  of  Football  every  day  in  the  year  with  YA-LO,  the  Football 
Card  Game. 

Coaches  not  only  endorse  this  game  but  play  it  and  use  it  with  their  teams;  because 
It  is  realistic  football,  full  of  science  and  of  unlimited  variety.  Besides,  it's  a live  card 
game, — not  a toy. 

Fans  organize  regular  leagues  and  compete  for 

titles. 

There  arc  nine  methods  of  play,  varied  to  any 
degree  of  complication  or  simplicity,  and  from  one 
to  twenty-two  can  play  in  a single  game. 

Equipment  includes  Playing  Field,  Aluminum 
Football,  Ten-Yard  Marker,  99  OlTcnsivc  Cards, 

99  Defensive  Cards,  and  Book  of  Rules  with 
Strategy  Chart. 

Use  the  coupon  today  — Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

F..  J.Graber,  -'"'I  ,S.  i Polumbus,  Ohio 


E.  J.  GRADED 

479  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  whic!^  plcTse 
send  Postpaid  One  Set  of  YA-LO,  tUa 
Football  Card  Came,  witli  understand. nu 
that  I may  return  it  if  not  sati-fiad,  ar  1 
my  money  will  be  refunded.  A-1 
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Selling 

SERENITY 


Amanwants  tosell  you 
serenity  of  mind  — 
one  of  the  best  possible 
possessions. 

He  offers  to  insure  an 
adequate  education  for 
your  children. 

He  offers  to  insure  you 
a sufficient  and  unfluc- 
tuating income  in  your 
later  years. 

He  offers  to  create  an 
estate  for  your  family. 

He  offers  to  make  sure 
that  your  business  will 
not  suffer  through  the 
death  of  a key  executive. 

He  offers  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  you  in  your 
relations  with  your  em- 
ployees. 

Who  is  he?  He  is  a 
John  Hancock  Agent.  He 
does  not  create  a need  in 
you,  he  fills  one.  His 
commodity  is  future  ma- 
terial security,  the  basis 
of  serenity  of  mind. 

Ask  him  to  come  in. 


A Strong  Company.  Over  Sixty  Years 
in  Business.  Liberal  as  to  Contract. 
Safe  and  Secure  in  Every  Way. 


Marshall  F.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 
McCOMB  & HALL 
Attorncys-at-Law 
1213-17  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cable  Address— “McHair* 


St'pLoiiibor  lt>  nt  Iluutiiigtoii,  W.  Va.  lie 
is  an  in-stnictor  of  Spanish  in  the  Uuiver- 
sily  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  arc  at  home  at  411  Beverly  Ave- 
jine,  Morgantown,  W.  ^’a. 

10x-'23— A daughter,  I’atrieia  Ann,  was 
lun'11  to  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Julien  F.  Gordon 
(lOdna  Smith,  U.  K.  T.  S.  ’-1),  on  Deeeiii- 
her  2.3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  are  living 
at  223  X.  Cedar  Avenue,  Ma.ssillon,  Ohio. 

’2.3— Louise  Harlow  .and  Allen  Gordon 
were  marrie<l  OetoI)er  y in  the  Cleveland 
Heights  1‘reshyteriau  Chnreh.  After  a 
motor  tri[)  in  Canada  they  are  “at  home” 
in  Fast  Liverpool,  CMiio,  1022  Ambrose 
Avenue.  Mr.  Gordon  is  a tratlic  chief  in 
tlu'  Oliio  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

'23— Mr.  and  !Mrs.  Uiifus  Finery  have 
moved  and  are  now  living  at  14721  Fller- 
wooil  Avenue,  Fast  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

'2.3— The  infant  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugli  1».  Watson  (Blessing  Maag)  died  in 
Denver.  Colo.,  September  lo,  1020. 

t.'23— S.  G.  Gutensolni  accepted  a call 
to  become  i)astor  of  the  newly  organized 
“Federated  Churches’  at  Dawn,  Mo.  He 
was  formerly  pastor  of  the  Plateau  Val- 
ley Larger  Parish  at  Colburn,  Colo. 

'23— Clair  C.  Olson  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  English  at  the  Win- 
ter Ooiivocatioii  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago ill  I)eceml)er.  His  address  is  40 
Prince  Street,  Roch<‘ster,  N.  Y. 

'23— Clara  Saiidroek  was  married  to  My- 
ron F.  Wilder  on  Thursday,  December  30. 
at  her  home,  214  Wolf  Court.  Miss  Sand- 
rock  was  Girl  Ueserve  secretary  iu  Bo- 
ehoster  Y.  AV.  C.  A.  and  will  continue 
her  work  in  this  capacity.  Mr.  AVildcr  is 
a senior  in  Rochester  Theological  School 
and  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Chnreh 
in  Churchvillo,  X.  Y.  They  are  living  in 
apartments  at  4.3  Vick  Park  B,  Rochester. 

'24— Ruth  M.  Hubbard,  graduate  student 
and  assistant  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, read  a paper  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  recently  held  in  Philadelphia. 
Miss  Iliibltard’s  subject  was  ” The  Mons- 
urmmmt  of  Mechanical  Interests  of  Jun- 
ior High  School  P>oys.” 

'24— Z(dla  Louise  Bainlu'blgo  was  niar- 
riiMl  to  .7.  A’ernon  Jaque  of  Ohio  AVesloynn 
Univi'rsity  December  10.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.Tmiue  are  at  homo  at  1034  E.  18th  Street, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

'24— Florence  Elizabeth  Aldricli  was  mar- 
ried to  Joseph  J.  AA'oolkct,  in  Ashtabula. 
Ohio.  S<‘pt(‘inl)er  4.  Mr.  AVoolkot  is  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  Spanish  depart- 
ment at  A.  and  AI.  College  of  College  Sta- 
tion. 'Texas.  He  1ms  organized  th<“  ad- 
vanced Spanish  classes  into  a real  depart- 
ment. Air.  and  Alr.s.  AA'oolket  are  at 
home  at  Bryan.  Texas. 

'24*  AHss  Agno.s  AATlson  and  Horace 
Clillil  wert‘  married  r)(‘cemb(M'  18,  1020,  in 
Berk(‘l(‘.v,  Calif.,  at  the  home  of  Air.  and 
Airs.  Arthur  AA’ood  of  the  class  of  '02, 
<*lassmatcs  of  Airs.  Wilson,  who  was  pres- 
ent. Among  otlici’s  pr<'S{'iit  was  Dr.  C.  A. 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Tliirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


Kiitiiid  (,£  ';xi,  midci-  whom  Mr.  Child  did 
hnidmito  work  nt  Ihe  Uuivernity  of  Ciili- 
fiiriihi.  Tho  ccromony  was  portormod  by 
I lie  fallmr  ot  the  I, ride,  Dr.  M'nrron  li 
Wilson  of  'IKI.  Mr.  Child  is  instructor  in 
lindo^ty  in  the  ,7unlor  College  at  Sacra- 
mento. Calit.  A1  home.  0432  Montgomery 
Way,  Saeramento. 

2.1—  Frances  Littell  i.s  now  Girls'  Work 
secretary  in  the  New  liritaln  (Conn.)  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  Her  address  is  14  Camp  Street. 
Her  engagement  to  Andrew  Goodyear 
Kwing  ot  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  liocn  an- 
iioimeed.  Mr.  lowing  a(  tended  the  Uni- 
versity ot  rviseonslii  and  Cleveland  Law 
.School. 

2o — Jmi(‘  Aingworth  is  now  secretary  at 
the  T'niversity  ot  N'eighhorhood  Centers, 
a Settlement  Group  operated  in  eonnee- 
tion  with  AVestern  Ueserve  Fniversity. 

2.1—  .Tohn  II.  I'rlee  has  opened  an  offlee 
for  geiierai  pracUce  with  the  law  tlrin  of 
Price.  Graves  and  Priee,  at  Suite  C0!l 
Ilaiiiia  Ilnllding.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Oberlin  Professional  Directory 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 

13  West  College  St. 

OBERLIN 


DR.  C.  W.  GARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 
7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — 10  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
Hours — 9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107: 
Res.  433-W 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  St. 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


THK  OJ5EKLIN  AH  MXI  MACAZINK 


29 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Printers  of 
THE 
ALUMNI 
MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
jrom  a 

Card  to  a Book 


Hobbs  Restaurant 

Oberlin’s  Most  Attractive  Eating  Place 

QUALITY  ALWAYS 
Next  to  Apollo  Theatre 


THE 

PEOPLES  BANKING  CO. 

OBERLIN. OHIO, 


Careful  personal  attention  is  given  to 
all  matters  of  business  entrusted  to  our 
care.  We  consider  business  as  strictly  con- 
fidential and  invite  your  consideration  of 
Dur  facilities  on  this  basis. 

I.  L.  Porter, 

Cashier. 


Apollo  Theatre 
Rex  Theatre 


THE  BEST  AND  LATEST 

Motion  Picture  Productions 


I ^ 

Oberlin  Yellow  Cab  Company 


WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE 


35  North  Main  St.  Phone  570 

Taxi  Cabs,  Motor  Bus  Light  Trucking 


The  Engravings  in  this  Publication 
are  produced  b_y 

^^efroiY 

KATZ  BROS.  PROPS. 

ENGRAVERS  • DESIGNERS  - ILLUSTRATORS 

526  WEST  FORT  STREET 
PHONE  MAIN  4515  DETROIT  MICH. 


RoocrvzLT 
IV.v  Yc:!: 


Willard 

Washington 


Coronado 
St.  Louis 


Oakland 


Oakland,  Calif. 


Claremont 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


Urbana-Lincoln 


Urbana,  111. 


ScilENLEY 

Pittsburgh 


Mount  Royal  Radisson 

Montreal  Minneapolis 


Seneca 

Rochester 


Blackstone 

Chicago 


MAIN  FEATURES  OF  THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ALUMNI  HOTEL  MOVEMENT 


Interested  alumni  can  secure  from  a clerk  at  the  desk  of  each  Inter- 
collegiate Alumni  Hotel  an  information  leaflet  which  describes  in 
detail  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  movement. 

At  each  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  there  will  be  maintained  a card 
index  of  the  names  of  all  the  resident  alumni  of  all  the  participating 
institutions.  This  will  be  of  especial  benefit  to  traveling  alumni  in 
locating  classmates  and  friends. 

The  current  issues  of  the  alumni  publications  of  all  the  participating 
institutions  will  be  on  file  at  each  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel. 

Reservation  cards  will  be  available  at  the  clerk’s  desk  in  each  des- 
ignated hotel  and  at  the  alumni  office  in  each  college  or  university. 
These  reservation  cards  will  serve  as  a great  convenience  to  travel- 
lers in  securing  advance  accommodations. 

The  managers  of  all  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels  are  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  individual  alumni  to  the  fullest  extent  and  are  also 
prepared  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  new  local  alumni  associations 
and  in  the  development  and  extension  of  the  activities  of  those  already 
formed. 


1 


Waldorf-Astoria 
New  York 


Syracuse 


Wolverine 

Detroit 


Biltmore 
Los  Angeles 


THE  PARTICIPATING  COLLEGES; 

The  alumni  organizations  or  magazines  of  the  following  colleges  and 
universities  are  participants  in  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel 
movement;* 


Benjamin  Franklin 
Philadelphia 


Copley-Plaza 

Boston 


Akron 

Alabama 

Amherst 

Bates 

Beloit 

Brown 

Buckncll 

Bryn  Mawr 

California 

Carnegie  Institute 

Case  School 

Chic^o 

City  College  New  York 
Colgate 

Colorado  School  Mines 

Colorado 

Columbia 

Cornell 

Cumberland 

Duke 

Emory 

Georgia 


Gouchcr 

North  Carolina 

Harvard 

North  Dakota 

Illinois 

Northwestern 

Indiana 

Oberlin 

Iowa  State  College 

Occidental 

James  Milliken 

Ohio  State 

Kansas  Teachers'  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 

Lake  Eric 

Oregon 

Lehigh 

Oregon  A. 

Louisiana 

Penn  State 

Maine 

Pennsylvania 

M.  I.  T. 

Purdue 

Michigan  State 

RadclifFc 

Michigan 

Rollins 

Mills 

Rutgers 

Minnesota 

Smith 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Montana 

Southern  California 

Mount  Holyoke 

Stanford 

Nebraska 

Stevens  Institute 

New  York  University 

Texas  A.  and  M. 

Texas 

Union 

Vanderbilt 

Vassar 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  and  Lee 
Washington  State 
Washington 
Wellesley 
Wesleyan  College 
Wesleyan 
Western  Reserve 
Whitman 
Williams 
Wisconsin 
Wooster 
Worcester  P.  I. 

Yale 


*In  most  instances  both  the  alumni  organization  and  the  alumni  magazine  are  participating  as  a unit 


Lincoln 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


Windermere 

Chicago 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS: 


Roosevelt,  New  York 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 
University  Center,*  New  York 
Copley  Plaza,  Boston 
University  Center,*  Boston 
Blackstonc,  Chicago 
Windermere,  Chicago 
University  Center,*  Chicago 
r.njamin  Franklin,  Philadelphia 
Willard,  Washington 
Radisson,  Minneapolis 
Biltmore,  Los  Angeles 

•To  be  built  in  1916-17 


Palace,  San  Francisco 
Olympic,  Seattle 
Seneca,  Rochester 
Claremont,  Berkeley 
Onondaga,  Syracuse 
Smton,  Cincinnati 
Wolverine,  Detroit 
Multnomah,  Portland,  Ore. 
Sacramento,  Sacramento 
Californian,  Fresno 
Lincoln.  Lincoln.  Nebr. 


Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Lycoming,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Mount  Royal,  Montreal 
King  Edward,  Toronto 
Coronado,  St.  Louis 
Bethlehem,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Urbana-Lincoln,  Urbana,  III. 
Saint  Paul,  St.  Paul 
Savannah, Savannah, Ga. 
Schenley,  Pittsburgh 
Wolford,  Danville,  111, 


Kino  Edward 
Toronto 


Olympic 

Seattle 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Savannah,  Ga. 


Helpful  Banking 

Is  always  a man  to  man  relationship.  We  want  you  to 
feel  that  you  can  bring  your  problems  in  and  talk  them 
over  with  us  freely  and  without  obligation.  We  are 
glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  experience,  and  to 
place  at  your  disposal  all  the  facilities  we  have  for 
getting  more  light  on  any  financial  question. 


THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

“Ox  THE  Corner  ” 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

O.  C.  McKee,  Cashier 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

Greetings  to  all  Alumni 

Our  association  with  more 

than  one  hundred  representa- 
tive stores  throughout  the 

We  have  been  located  here  for  35  years 
and  are  still  serving  the  students  of  the  col- 
lege. 

country  gives  us  buying  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  only  by 
larger  chain  store  groups. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  extend  to  all 

EACH  SEASON 

of  the  alumni  and  former  students  our  service 
in  Hooks,  Framed  and  Unframed  Pictures, 

WE  STRIVE 

-Music,  Pennants,  Banners,  Memory  Books, 

TO  IMPROVE 

(‘fr. 

OUR  FACILITIES 

FOR  SERVICE 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

